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TEACHERS’ EDUCATIONAL VICTORIES. 


BY EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


NCE more the great army of teachers 
are taking their summer vacation and 
their needed rest. Two hundred thousand 


active laborers, from Maine to Texas, cease 


for a few weeks or months their useful toil. 
Happily the common school system now em- 
braces the whole country and every citizen. 
Texas vies with Maine in the excellence of 
at least some of its schools; San Antonio 
has its accomplished teachers as well as Port- 
land. Every section of the Union feels the 
necessity of knowledge; every section is 
prepared to admit that it is only on the 
threshold of the wide intelligence that awaits 
it in the future. We look forward to the 
time when education shall soften every 
character, and blend men together in the 
equality of a common refinement. 

But as yet we are only in the dawn of the 
art of teaching. The most recent improve- 
ment is to make it practical, to inspire chil- 
dren with the love of work, and give to 
every young man some useful trade. This 
was the Jewish, the Arabic, the Persian 
idea; even their princes learned some use- 
ful handicraft, and practised it when driven 
from their thrones. In our republic this 
universal education in the arts is become 
more than ever necessary. Our vast fields 
are still only imperfectly cultivated. We 
have wasted our agricultural resources by 
ignorance of the common laws of science. 
Virgil and Hesiod were better farmers than 
many of our modern cultivators, the de- 





stroyers of the soil. Our forests—the crown 
of our rural wealth and beauty—we have suf- 
fered to be torn away from us. In Germany 
the Black Forest is finer and more produc- 
tive than in the days of Gustavus Adolphus. 
In New York even the Adirondacks are 
scarcely safe from the spoiler’s hand. 

The reports of the Bureau of Education 
point out the condition of knowledge in all 
parts of the world. The survey is singularly 
interesting. The dark places of the earth 
are already touched by the light of a new 
knowledge. In our own country, even Ar- 
kansas has shown a real interest in its com- 
mon schools, and Florida has its active edu- 
cators. In Central America, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica extend a free primary instruction 
to all. Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
are rivals in their zeal for knowledge. The 
republic made education compulsory in 
1884; Brazil in twelve years has doubled the 
number of its free schools. The German 
States are still the best-educaced portion of 
Europe; but France is rapidly advancing, 
and even Russia has already some of the best 
of the European technical schools. Russian 
students can now build their own railways 
and bridges. The worst-educated parts of 
Europe are in Spain, Ireland, and Austrian 
Poland—perhaps, too, in Russia. In some 
sections of Ireland—the sections where agra- 
rian crime is active—nearly one-half the 
people are wholly uneducated. In some 
parts of Polish Austria almost the entire pop- 
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ulation is reported illiterate, savage, and 
wild. Bohemia is a little better trained; 
but at Schiittenhofen thirty-nine persons in 
every hundred are no better off than their 
Polish neighbors. 

British India has its excellent free schools ; 
even Egypt and Cape Colony show their 
zeal for knowledge and public instruction. 
Africa, once the centre of the arts, is again 
asking for their restoration. Siberia peti- 
tions for free schools ; Australia is becoming 
an enlightened community. But of all the 
recent triumphs of the teacher, the most 
complete is that of Japan. The circular of 
the Bureau on ‘‘ Education in Japan,’’ 1885, 
is as interesting and marvellous as a fairy 
tale. ‘The Japanese fabric of knowledge has 
sprung up almost in a moment. ‘The native 
historians relate that their country was once 
highly educated under its early emperors; 
at least the schools had sunk to utter decay. 
In 1872 the first educational law was passed ; 
and Japan now has a system of common 
schools as complete as that of New York. It 
has its Kindergarten and its normal schools, 
its elementary and secondary education, 
its technical schools, its scientific and law 
schools, and a university. French, German, 
English, and Chinese are learned by its ac- 
complished students. Even China itself must 
fall at last into the hands of the common 
school teacher. 

Such in 1886 are the victories of Educa- 
tion. It is plainly moving over the earth. 
It softens savage races, and teaches a com- 
mon humanity. It has produced the rarest 
discoveries in science and the simplest im- 
provements in life and manners. ‘To what 
an endless progress in the future it distinctly 
points we may easily infer.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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HOW TO WIN. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


RIEFLY, then, your specialty, being well 
trained, is your best bread-winning im- 
plement, and she who earliest grasps this, 
and who firmest holds it, comes off best in 


the race. ‘* Be not simply good, be good 
for something,’’ said Henry D. Thoreau. 
A bright-eyed girl of 18 used to come to me 
on Friday evenings to give me German les- 
sons. ‘To be sure, I had lived in Germany, 
and she had never been out of Illinois, but 
then that language is not my specialty, 
while it ishers. ‘‘ How is it that, though so 
young, you have made yourself indepen- 
dent?’ I inquired of her one day. Listen 
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to the reply: ‘* My mother was always quot- 
ing this saying of Carlyle, ‘The man who 
has a sixpence commands the world—to the 
extent of that sixpence.’ I early laid this 
sentiment to my heart. Besides, when I 
was 15 years old I heard a sermon on the 
text, ‘This one thing I do.’ Being of a 
practical turn of mind I made an application 
of which perhaps the preacher had no inten- 
tion. 1 thought, why not in everyday 
affairs as well as in religion do one thing 
well, rather than many things indifferently 
and in that way secure the magic sixpence of 
Carlyle? My father was a rich man then, 
but I resolved to prepare myself to teach the 
German language, of which I was very fond, 
by way of a profession. When the Chicago 
fire came we lost all our property, and [J dis- 
covered that I could not only support my- 
self, but help my father to many a con- 
venient sixpence, because in prosperous days 
I had fore-armed myself with a cultivated 
specialty.”’ 

As she told me this, I thought how, from 
widely different premises and conditions in 
life, young people may reach similar con- 
clusions. For instance, on the top of the 
great St. Bernard, I said to the ‘‘ hospitable 
father,’’ a noble young monk, ‘‘ How is it 
that you, so gifted and well taught, are 
spending your life away up here among 
eternal snows?’’ And I shall never forget 
his exaltation as he simply answered, ‘Tis 
my vocation.”’ 

After all, this is the vital question: With 
what sort of a weapon will you ward off the 
attacks of the bloodhound poverty, which 
Dame Fortune is pretty sure to let on every- 
body’s track sooner or later that she may try 
his mettle, and learn what manner of spirit 
he is of? In times like these, when men’s 
hearts are failing them for fear, when riches 
are saved the trouble of ‘‘ taking to them- 
selves wings’’ by the faithless cashiers and 
book-keepers who are adepts at furnishing 
these flying implements, and, above all, 
when labor is come to be king, the question 
‘*What will you do?’’ has fresh signifi- 
cance. Remember, going forth from the 
uncertain Eden of your dreams into the 
satisfying pleasures of honest, hard work, 
“the world is all before you, where to 
choose.’’ Will you share some other 
woman’s home, and help her make it beau- 
tiful? No task more noble or more needed 
awaits the thoughtful worker of to-day. 
The world exists but for the sake of its 
homes. Will you bestow your hand upon 
some fine zsthetic industry, as drawing, 
designing, engraving, telegraping, phono- 
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graphing, photographing? Will you be an 
architect? a printer? an editor? Will you 
enter one of the three learned professions ? 
Braver women than you or | have won a foot- 
hold for us in each of them ; as to the brain- 
hold, that is our affair. I will not now 
pursue the question further. 

Think a moment. Will you be led to 
say: ‘* The good old ways are good enough 
for me,’’ and so drop into the swollen ranks 
of teacherdom, or rattle awhile on a 
martyrized piano, and then set up for a 
musician, though you have not a particle of 
music in your throat or finger-tips ? Or will 
you stay at home and let papa support you 
until you grow tired of doing nothing and 
expecting nothing, and proceed to marry 
some man whom you endure rather than 
love, just to get decently out of your 
dilemma? 

Nay, I do you injustice. Few girls who 
breathe the free air of our Western prairies 
will be so cowardly. I may not construct 
your horoscope, but this much I will ven- 
ture—that when you marry, no matter what 
you find, you will seek not a name, behind 
which to cover up the insignificance of your 
own ; not a *‘ good provider,’’ to tend and 
clothe one who has learned how to feed and 
clothe herself; not a ‘‘ natural protector,’’ 
to shield you in his plaidie, the gallant, gal- 
lant laddie, from the cauld, cauld blast ; 
but you will seek (and may Heaven grant 
that you shall find) that rarest, choicest, 
most elusive prize of man’s existence, as of 
woman’s; one which—mournfully I say it— 
the modern marriage is by no means certain 
to involve, namely, a mate. 

In this country, when the wage of battle 
has cost our land an army of her sons, when 
widows mourn, and unwedded thousands 
are forced to meet the hard-faced world 
(from which rose-water theorists would 
shield them), America is coming to the res- 
cue of her daughters. For the nearer per- 
fect—that is, the more Christian—a civiliza- 
tion has become, the more carefully are the 
exceptional classes of society provided for. 
All our philanthropic institutions under 
State or private patronage illustrate this. 

In less enlightened days, your ideal woman 
composed the single grand class for which 
public prejudice set itself to provide. She 
was to be the wife and mother, and she was 
carefully enshrined at home. But, happily, 
this is the world’s way no longer. The ex- 
ceptions are so many, made by war, by the 
thousand misunderstandings and cross-pur- 
poses of social intercourse, by the peculiar 
features of the transition period in which 
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we live, by the absurdly extravagant customs 
of our day, and the false notions of both 
men and women—that not to provide for 
them would be a monstrous meanness, if not 
a crime. And the provision made in this 
instance is the most rational, indeed the 
only rational one which it is in the power 
of society or government to make for any 
save the utterly incapable, namely, a fair 
chance for self-help. Nor (to pursue the 
line of our argument still further) can we 
forget that skeleton hand which, in utter dis- 
regard of ‘‘the proprieties’’ in destiny’s 
drama, thrusts itself so often into the 
charmed domestic circle, and snatches the 
‘‘provider’’ away forever, while it sets 
gaunt famine by the fireside in his stead. 

Can we forget that in 10,000 families 
wives are this moment waiting in suspense 
and agony the return of wretched husbands 
to homes made hideous by the drunkard’s 
sin—wives whose work of brain or hand 
alone keeps their children from want, now 
that their ‘‘ strong staff is broken and their 
beautiful rod ?’’ There are delicate white 
fingers turning the page on which I print 
these words, that will never wear the mar- 
riage ring; there are slight forms bending 
over my friendly lines, which, not far down 
the years, will be clothed in widow’s weeds. 
Alas, there are as surely others, who, when 
they have been wooed and won, shall find 
that they are worse than widowed. And 
what of these three classes of women, sweet 
and helpless? Clearly to all of these I am 
declaring a true and blessed gospel in this 
good news concerning honest independence 
and brave self-help. Clearly, also, no one 
is wise enough to go through the assembly 
of my readers, and tell me who, in future 
years, shall need a bread-winning weapon 
with which to defend herself, and perchance, 
also, the helpless ones between whom and 
the world there may be no arm but hers. 
But it is a principle in public as well as pri- 
vate economy, that the wisest foresight pro- 
vides for the remotest contingency, and thus, 
in its full force, all that I have been saying 
applies to every woman who may read this 
article on ‘*‘ How to Win.”’ 

Suppose that many of you, dear girls, are 
destined to a downy nest, instead of a strong- 
winged flight. Whatthen? Will the years 
spent in making the most of the best powers 
with which God has endowed you be worse 
employed than if you had given them to 
fashion and frivolity ? Those ‘‘ ad interim ”’ 
years which separate the graduate’s diploma 
from the bride’s marriage certificate, can 
they possibly be invested better than in the 
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acquisition of some useful trade or dignified 
profession? And then, aside from this, | 
would help the youngest of you to remember 
(even in the bewildered years of her second 
decade) what noble Margaret Fuller said : 
** No woman can give her hand with dignity, 
or her heart with loyalty, until she has 
learned how to stand alone.’’ It is not so 
much what comes to you as what you come 
to, that determines whether you are a win- 
ner in the great race for life. Never forget 
that the only indestructible material in des- 
tiny’s fierce crucible ischaracter. Say this, 
not to another—say it to yourself; utter it 
early and repeat it often: Fail me not, 
thou!— Zhe Chautauquan. 


ee | 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE HU- 
MAN SYSTEM. 


HE name alcohol is supposed to be of 
Arabian origin, but was only called into 
use about two centuries ago. It is applied 


now, not exclusively to the spirit obtained 
from wine, but to a certain chemical com- 
pound, however obtained. 

Another meaning of alcohol is a chem- 
ical compound, formed by the disintegra- 
tion or decay of vegetable juices contain- 
Organic substances that have 


ing sugar. 
lost life, if exposed to air, are mostly changed 
chemically so as to lose their organic char- 
acter. 

To obtain alcoholic drinks this process of 
disintegration is arrested at a certain stage. 
The alcohol shows itself in a drink by its 
enlivening influence, which fascinates those 
who form the habit of drinking it. As with 
all other powerful agents, there is a great 
difference in the effect of alcohol according 
to the amount taken. Beers, wines and 
spirits vary in strength ; from less than 5 up 
to 8, ro or 12 per cent. of alcohol in beers ; 
15 to 25 per cent. in wines, and 50 per 
cent. in ardent spirits. 

Three stages at least may be noticed in 
the action of alcohol, especially as shown by 
outward signs. First, is that of exhilaration 
or moderate elevation, with little or no dis- 
turbance of the faculties. Second, if the 
dose be large, comes a greater or less degree 
of clouding of the sensibilities, with loss of 
self-control, which, when marked, we call 
intoxication. The word intoxication is de- 
rived from the Greek, and means poisoning. 
If a large quantity of strong alcoholic drink 
be taken, the last stage is dead drunkenness. 
Alcohol has an acid, burning taste, the lat- 
ter sensation being due largely to its facility 
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of absorbing water, so that it dries the 
mouth and stomach. 

In the blood vessels, alcohol causes an en- 
largement or dilatation ; hence the face is 
flushed by it, and the same tendency to 
flushing or congestion occurs under it in the 
stomach, liver, kidneys and brain ; in short, 
in all parts of the body. 

The man who never was drunk in his life, 
who is a respectable drinker, is nevertheless 
laying up for himself a quantity of material 
which ought not to remain in his system, 
and which is interfering with the perform- 
ance of some one or more functions. It 
is sufficient to deprive him of his right to 
the retention of his faculties in his old age, 
as well as to lead to checks in the circula- 
tion through the affected organs, which 
bring on disease at disagreeable and incon- 
venient times, such as diseases of the kidneys 
or liver, those organs in the course of time 
becoming seriously diseased. 

First, it weakens the plasma of the blood 
and overcomes its nourishing properties. 
Second, the corpuscles are contracted, their 
size and form are changed, and their capa- 
city to supply oxygen and to remove car- 
bonic acid is diminished. Third, the burn- 
ing of waste matter is interfered with in the 
capillaries, and poisons the blood, which 
prevents it from feeding the body. Fourth, 
the smali arteries relax by its use and be- 
come unfit for their work. Fifth, it unduly 
hastens the circulation of the blood. This 
causes congestion of the blood. The 
natural movement of the circulation is in- 
terfered with, and there is a disposition to- 
ward accumulation or stagnation of blood in 
the stomach, liver, kidneys and brain. 
‘* If a drop of blood be taken from a vein of 
a person under the influence of alcohol and 
examined under the microscope, the red 
corpuscles will be seen to have become irre- 
gular in form, and to run together in an un- 
usual way. This may tend to obstruct cir- 
culation. 

The blood of a drunkard is several shades 
darker in its color than that of a temperate 
person, and it does not coagulate as readily 
and firmly and is loaded with serum, which 
indicates that it has changed its arterial pro- 
perties for those of venous blood. This is 
the cause of the livid complexion of the 
drunkard. 

Alcohol congests the blood vessels of the 
brain and causes apoplexy. The substance 
of the brain becomes hardened by its use, 
and the thought-producing power is injured. 
When it collects in the brain it causes paral- 
ysis and death. The size, shape and color 
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of the cells of the brain become affected by 
its use, and produce insanity. It affects 
the nerves, which weakens muscular move- 
ments. It absorbs water from the nerves 
and paralyzes their ‘action. 

Diseases of the stomach and organs of 
digestion are caused by its use. It is only 
with the cell action, that aicohol interferes 
with nutrition. Specimens in natural his- 
tory or portions of the human body, in- 
tended to be kept for study, are preserved in 
alcohol. It hardens them and prevents de- 
composition. A charge similar to this takes 
place in the liquor-drinker’s stomach. The 
secretion of the gastric juice almost or quite 
ceases. It deprives the stomach of its nor- 
mal churning movement which should go on 
during digestion. Thus the appropriation 
of food is made at last almost impossible. 
It is true that its paralyzing influence on the 
blood vessels gorges the mucous membrane 
with more blood, and leads to a fresh secre- 
tion of gastric juice. But can this be the 
right course, to damage an organ for the 
purpose of increasing its action? To con- 
gest its blood vessels must be a damage. 
It will lead to dyspepsia, instead of helping 
the digestive power. It coagulates the food 


and renders it less digestible ; it alters the 


fibrine so that the most important ingredi- 
ents for the production of force are made 
less capable of assimilation ; and yet in spite 
of these manifest disadvantages, alcoholic 
liquors continue to be used by sensible and 
well-educated men. Those who know say, 
‘*that there is a fearful increase of what is 
known as Bright’s disease with the drinking 
of beer and spirits. The insurance com- 
panies find that out, and a_beer-drinker 
often fails in getting any insurance.’’ 

Hard drinking will produce in certain 
persons, delirium tremens. This is well 
called ‘‘the horrors,’’ on account of the 
mental distress which usually attends it. 
The poor victim hardly ever survives after 
the third attack. It is said, ‘‘ that the in- 
ternal coat of the stomach of a drunkard 
who died of the delirium tremens, was cov- 
ered by a dark brown flaky substance, 
which on being removed, showed the 
stomach in a state of inflammation before 
death.’’ The man forms the habit of drink- 
ing, and the alcohol burns its way into his 
system, hardening and searing the tissues 
because they have become so inflamed. 
Then the most delicate and sensitive parts 
give way. Perhaps it is the brain, heart or 
the lungs, and you have what is known as 
the ‘‘rum cough.’’ The alcohol irritates 
the delicate membrane which lines the tra- 
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chea, bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
lungs, and the cough is but the natural 
effect of nature’s effort to get rid of the stuff. 
The cough itself may do harm, but the seat 
of the trouble is the irritant which causes the 
cough. The delicate tissues are burned by 
the scorching stuff, for the system makes 
huge efforts to cast it out. It is thrown out 
at the lungs until the breath will burn in a 
flame ; it is squeezed out at the pores of the 
skin; it passes off at the natural channels, 
and everywhere burns its way. The univer- 
sal testimony of physicians is that beer acts 
upon the human system something like mil- 
dew on grapes or rust in wheat. That is, it 
is a persistent sapping away of the vital 
powers, a decay of the organs, until the life 
force is so weakened that death ensues from 
the most trifling causes. The man 
who drinks beer drags himself nearer to the 
grave by every glassful. He may swill so 
much that erysipelas, rheumatism, pneumo- 
nia, fever or brain troubles will carry him 
off at twenty-five, or he may be so moderate 
that he may escape until forty-five. 

Alcohol increases the work of the heart, 
and thereby exhausts its power. The mus- 
cular fibres of the heart become soft and it 
is weakened by the fibres being changed in- 
to fat. In many cases this organ becomes 
enlarged and after a time death is the result. 

Alcohol in every form produces a strong 
effect upon the liver when used internally. 
Its first effect is to increase the actions of the 
liver, and sometimes this produces inflam- 
mation. Its secretion sometimes becomes 
changed from a bright yellow to black or 
green, and from a thin fluid to a thick sub- 
stance which resembles tar. This change 
often leads to the formation of gall stones ; 
often the liver becomes enlarged. 

The human body is not unlike to a great 
city. There are sewers, furnaces, fibres and 
water supply, chimneys, roads and deposits 
of fuel and food. If the sewers are allowed 
to choke up, if the ashpits are not cleansed, 
if the chimneys are not swept, if the water 
supply is fouled, if the deposits are not re- 
plenished, there is discontent and suffering, 
want, disorder and disease. The people of 
a great city require that the sanitary ar- 
rangements shall be kept in order, the roads 
open, and the food supply satisfactory, if 
business is to prosper and sickness be kept 
at a low point. It is exactly the same in a 
single individual. 

No man can live without producing ex- 
cretions, which, if they be not removed, will 
choke up his natural sewers, foul his blood- 
stream, diminish the draught in his furnace 
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of life, and interfere more or less with the 
activity of every function and every faculty 
which he possesses. The way in which 
alcohol shows its influence is by diminishing 
some of the actions which are necessary for 
the perfection of health. It tends to keep 
excretions within the precints of the body, 
instead of washing them away. There is 
not a point in its daily use which can in any 
single way obviate the mischief which it 
produces by its pathological action, unless 
it be to counteract some diseased state, 
when its services may be legitimately em- 
ployed, just as a dose of oil may be benefi- 
cial when administered at the proper time. 
But if one persists in taking o:l every day 
for the rest of one’s life, it stands to reason 
that some day nature will refuse to accept 
the dose. Not so, unfortunately, with alco- 
hol. It seldom excites a disgust for its re- 
newal, but on the contrary produces a want 
for more which can only end in decay and 
ultimate dissolution. 


PROTECT THE BIRDS. 





JIRD destruction in this country is every 

+) year assuming a more and more serious 
aspect. The startling decrease in the num- 
ber of many of our birds, brought about of 
late years by the unceasing persecution 
waged for the sake of fashion, has aroused 
the American Ornithologists’ Union to a 
recognition of the necessity for instant and 
decided effort in behalf of our birds. ‘To 
answer this imperative demand the Union 
has appointed a ‘‘ Committee on the Protec- 
tion of North American Birds.’’ The ob- 
jects of the committee are as follows: 


1. The gathering of all possible information 
bearing on the subjects of the destruction and 
the protection of North American birds. 

2. The diffusion of information among the 
people in respect to the extent of the slaughter 
of birds for millinery and other mercenary pur- 
poses; the wanton killing of birds in sport by 
men and boys; the robbing of birds’ nests; the 
destruction of the eggs of rails, terns, gulls and 
other birds for food; and the marked recent de- 
crease of many species resulting from this gen- 
eral destruction; the spreading of information, 
also, in respect to the utility of birds as a nat- 
ural check upon the increase of insects injurious 
to vegetation, and with reference to their interest 
and value from an esthetic point of view. This 
with the object of developing a public sentiment 
in favor of the rigid protection of our native 
birds, a sentiment that will naturally spring up 
strongly and widely as soon as attention is 
called to the subject. 

_ 3. To encourage the formation of bird protec- 
tive associations and anti-bird-wearing leagues. 
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4. The perfection of a statute for the protec- 
tion of birds, drawn with regard to its availabil- 
ity for enactment by all the States and Terri- 
tories, leaving, however, the game birds, properly 
so considered, to the care of the game protective 
associations. 

5. The prevention of the collecting of birds 
and eggs for pseudo-scientific purposes, and the 
development of a system of co-operation be- 
tween this committee and the various authorities 
to whom may be assigned the power of granting 
permits for the collection of birds in the interest 
of science. 

6. The consideration of the best means for 
securing the enforcement of bird protective 
statutes. 

The committee is desirous of collecting 
facts and statistics bearing upon the subject 
of the destruction of our birds, and will wel- 
come information from any source. It also 
extends the promise of its hearty co-opera- 
tion to all persons or societies who may be 
interested in the protection of our birds. 
The headquarters of the committee are at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park, New York city, where Mr. Geo. 
B. Sennett may be addressed. 


-— 
_ 


CHOOSING A TEACHER. 





NORWAY BOARD OF EDUCATION.—OFFICIAL 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


TT’HE Board met at the usual hour, Presi- 

dent Marvin in the chair. Minutes of 
the last meeting read and approved. Re- 
ports of committees called for. From the 
Committee on Teachers, Chairman Coy re- 
ported as follows: 


The committee on teachers would respectfully re- 
port that in seeking a teacher in place of Miss Bell, 
resigned, they thought best not to advertise the name 
of the school, as that would bring in a crowd of ap- 
plicants, to the personal annoyance of the members 
of the committee. Accordingly the following adver- 
tisement was inserted in the School Bulletin : 

“ WANTED :—A competent lady-teacher as prin- 
cipal of the intermediate department of graded school. 
Salary, $550. Address the editor of the Bulletin.” 


In response to this advertisement, 221 letters were 
received and forwarded by the editor, and your com- 
mittee would add that, as most of these letters con- 
tained a two-cent postage stamp, and are to be 
answered with postal-cards, the margin of one cent 
upon each application nearly pays the cost of the 
advertisement. Of the 221 letters, 179 were promptly 
thrown aside on account of inexcusable errors in 
spelling or expression, and 32 more because the 
writers were without experience. Two of the others 
were from teachers with whom we had some personal 
acquaintance, and whom we considered unfitted for 
the position, leaving nine letters from ladiesof whom 
we had no other knowledge than is conveyed by the 
letters, but who all seem to have good qualifications 
as candidates. Your committee here present these 
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nine letters to the consideration of the board, recom- 
mending that some one of the nine be selected, but 
expressing no preference among them. 
Respectfully submitted, E. Coy, Chmn. 

Mr. Baker said that he would have pre- 
ferred that the committee conclude its work 
by presenting some one name of the nine; 
but on the plea of Chairman Coy that in 
choosing one out of nine solely from the 
internal evidence of a personal letter, the 
judgment of one member of the board was 
as good as that of another, the report was on 
motion of Mr. Domite, seconded by Mr. 
Angell, accepted and adopted, and the 
chairman of the committee was directed to 
read the nine letters in order. 

Mr. Coy: The first letter is as follows: 


ALLOPATHIA, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 
Editor of the School Bulletin, 

Sir :—In response to the advertisement for a teacher 
in your issue for November, I would— 

Mr. Baker: May I take that letter for a 
moment, please? 

Mr. Baker (holding up the letter): I beg 
to say that I shall protest against the en- 
gagement of the writer of this letter. No- 
tice how she has folded it. First she bent 
over the edge to make it go in. Then it 
probably stood up too high from this thick 
fold, and she rubbed it down the edge with 
not over clean fingers. The whole thing is 
creased, pudgy, and soiled. We don’t want 
her. 

Mr. Coy: But the pemanmship is hand- 
some, the spelling is correct, and the lan- 
guage is really elegant. In fact, if the com- 
mittee had selected but one of the nine it 
would have been this one. 

Mr. Baker: Then I am glad the nine 
were brought in, for I shall vote against 
this one every time. The more scrupulous 
she is in other particulars, the worse this 
clumsy folding counts againsther. It takes 
education to write a neat letter, but I 
wouldn’t have a woman around whose in- 
stinct wouldn’t teach her to fold it neatly. 

Mr. Dormouse: I must say I quite agree 
with Mr. Baker. A real lady would feel it 
impossible to let such a misshapen and be- 
grimed letter as that go forth with her 
signature. 

Mr. Coy: Well, gentlemen, it is for you 
to say. Perhaps we may as well go on, and 
if we do not agree upon some other, we can 
come back to this. Here is another: 

CLAWSON’S CREEK, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 

Mr. Editor : 1 should like that place as a teacher. 
I held just such a place at Slawsonville, and I should 
still have it except that the principa/ insisted on in- 


terfering in the management of details that properly 
belonged to me. He is an overbearing, ignorant, 
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bigoted man and mo gentleman, and so I resigned. 
That is, after the meeting of the board to elect teach- 
ers, and when I saw in the paper the next morning 
that they had not elected me, I sent word to them I 
was not a candidate, and would resign my position. 
I wouldn’t teach in the same school with such a man, 
and the other teachers wouldn’t only they all soady 
to him, and— 

Mr. Blarston: That’s enough of that. 
The woman must be a fool herself, or she 
thinks we are. 

Mr. Coy: The penmanship is beautiful, 
and she is a normal graduate; but we can 
go on to the next one if you prefer. 


ELM CorNERS, Nov. 3, 1885. 
To the Honorable Editor of the School Bulletin, Syr- 

acuse, Onondaga county, N. Y.: 

MosT ESTEEMED Sirk: I find in the November 
number of your most delightful and always most wel- 
come journal, that brings such health and comfort to 
so many thousands of aspiring teachers, an advertise- 
ment calling for a competent lady-teacher of an inter- 
mediate department of a graded school, and for this 
position I earnestly desire most respectfully and mod- 
estly to apply. My educational advantages have been 
from my earliest and immaturest childhood of the 
most liberal and felicitous character, and my experi- 
ence in the pedagogical profession has been remark- 
ably varied and most unusually and demonstrably 
successful. 

Mr. Baker: I move, sir, that this board 
most respectfully and regretfully tender to 
this most verbose and superlative candidate 
a most gentle and periphrastic intimation 
that we feel unable to provide for her the 
pre-eminently delicate and polished envir- 
onment suitable to her most cultured and 
elaborative disposition. 

Mr. Coy: It’s all right to make fun of 
these letters if you choose to, gentlemen, 
but there are only nine of them, and we 
must make a choice among them. I hope 
this one will provoke less merriment. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 

Mr. Editor : . read with thankfulness the adver- 
tisement of the vacancy for a teacher, for I feel that 
this is a providential opening. I was formerly a 
teacher, but married, and have been for some years 
engaged in the care of a happy home. But my 
husband’s sudden death cast a cloud over us that 
was deepened when we found that he had left no 
provision for our support; and in our extremity I 
can only look toward the work I used to do acceptably 
in the school-room. Iam fond of children, and am 
perhaps better able to deal with them than before I 
had little ones of my own; and I should try hard to 
succeed from the first in what seems likely to be the: 
only chance of support open to me. 

My health is not good; I have had for some time 
a hacking cough, and [ tire easily. But I have great 
energy, and you may be sure I shall always be in my 
place when the school-bell rings. In short, sir, I feel 
as though I must have the place; and I think if you 
will put me into communication with the board,—es- 
pecially if you will tell me where they are and let me 
go to see the members personally,I can secure it. A 
woman with three children likely soon to be abso- 
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lutely hungry is terribly in earnest; and all I ask isa 
chance to try for this place. In distress, I am, 
Yours repectfully, JANE A. SLOCUM. 

President Marvin: I don’t think we need 
to look any farther, gentlemen. Here is a 
good, capable woman, who has had experi- 
ence, and who needs the place. I should like 
to telegraph to her to-night that she is en- 
gaged, so as to put an immediate end to her 
anxiety. 

Mr Abrahams: Probably if she needs a 
place so much she would teach for a good 
deal less than $550. Suppose we offer her 
four hundred. 

Mr. Domite: Yes, I vote for that. We 
have got a chance to get a good teacher 
cheap. 

Mr. Baker: I think I have heard it inti- 
mated somewhere that it is not commendable 
to rob the widow and the fatherless; and if 
we engage Mrs. Slocum, I trust there are not 
more than two members, of this board that 
would vote to pay her less than the advertised 
salary. But 1 am afraid that I shall have to 
vote against engaging her. While I recog- 
nize the kind heart that prompts Mr. Mar- 
vin’s quick decision, I remember, and we 
must all remember, that the teacher is for 
the school, not the school to provide a place 
for teachers. I shall be glad to join Mr. 
Marvin and the rest of you in a little con- 
tribution from our private purses that shall 
tide matters along for the present with Mrs. 
Slocum ; but I cannot vote to put at the head 
of one of the departments of our school a 
woman whose health is not good, who has 
had for some time a hacking cough, and who 
tires easily. 

Mr. Dormouse; I entirely agree with Mr. 
Baker. Teaching is hard for a well woman, 
and it is justice neither to her nor to us to 
put it upon an invalid. 

Mr. Coy: Well gentleman, it’s plain that 
that there is a majority against Mrs. Slocum, 
and I will go on. 

Mr. Dormouse : It seems to me that you will 
save time if you read the other five letters 
consecutively, without comment. One may 
be so much better than the rest that we shall 
choose her without considering the others. 

Mr. Coy: Very well, I will read them 
all. Luckily, they are brief. 

BLAUVELTBURGH, N. J., Nov. 4, 1885. 

Sir + Seeing your advertisement of a_ teacher 
wanted, I desire to enroll myself a candidate. I am 
26 years old, am a graduate of the Jersey City high 
school, and have taught six years in village schools in 
northern New Jersey. My last position was at Orange, 
and I left it because just then I was needed at home. 
I enclose a letter from the clerk of the board showing 
that the same position was offered me again last Sep- 
tember ; but at that time I was unable to leave home. 
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I am now ready to resume work, and think myself 
competent to fill the place described. I have written on 
the slip enclosed the names of three or four persons 
who know me and my work, and who will, I think, 
be willing to speak favorably of both, 

Yours truly, HENRIETTA SALISBURY. 


ROcHESTERR, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 

Sir :—I should be glad to have you forward 
my name to the school board advertising, if you 
think after reading the following that I could fill the 
position. I have never taught in an intermediate de- 
partment, but I have had charge of a district school 
three terms, and was first assistant forthree years in 
the union school at Harristown. I was re-elected 
there at the end of last year, but declined to remain 
because the board did not feel able to pay the 
increase of salary I asked for, from $360 to $400. 
It seemed to me after teaching so long that I ought 
to have as much as $400, but I have not known 
exactly how to go to work to get a place, and so find 
myself unemployed. I think I am a successful 
teacher, for I enjoy it, and the children seem to like 
to learn. It seems to me I could fill the place, and 
I should like to make application if you advise it. 
Please let me hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, HARRIET G. ORMSRY. 
NoRTH JANESVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1885. 

Mr. Editor :—I can fill that place, and I want it. 
It’s better than I have had so far, but I have kept 
coming up, and I have never struck anything yet I 
couldn’t do. I am tall, strong, healthy, tolerably 
good looking if I may believe what I am told, and 
full of vim. I had only acommon school education, 
but I have done a good deal of reading and kept my 
eyes open ; I think I could pass a pretty good exam- 
ination, and I know I could stand before any class or 
any school and command their respect and good will. 
I am not much on fine phrases, but I mean business 
every time, and nobody yet has ever trusted anything 
thing to me and got left. If you want to know more 
about me you can write to any of the names on the 
back of this sheet. If you advise I will go and see 
the board in person. 

Yours truly, HANNAH SMITH. 
SOUTHVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 

Sir :-—I am 26 years old, 5 feet 3 inches high, 
weigh 123 pounds, never was sick a day in my life, 
graduated from the Corfernio normal school four 
years ago, and have taught district schools ever since. 
I have now the highest salary paid to a woman in this 
commissioner district, but it is less than $550, and I 
should like to get into a union school. Iam amem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, hold a first-grade 
certificate, and enclose recommendations from my 
pastor, from my trustee, and from the commissioner 
of this district. 

Yours truly, MARTHA MAYFIELD. 
W. EATONSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 
To the Editor of the School Bulletin, 

Sir :—I desire to apply for the position advertised 
in the November Bud/etin. I am 24 years old, am a 
graduate of Fairview Seminary in the classical 
course, and have taught four years, as follows: Fair- 
view Seminary, 1871-2, as teacher of arithmetic and 
free-hand drawing ; Canassista, 1872-3, as teacher of 
the seventh grade (third year of school course); and 
in the school here since then as teacher of the corre- 
sponding grade. I like my work here, but feel that 
I can command a larger salary, and accepted a re- 
engagement at the beginning of this year only on 
condition that I should be allowed to resign at any 
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time if a better position was offered. I have never 
found it difficult to govern my scholars; in fact we 
are all so busy together that we don’t think much 
about discipline; but we all feel proud of our depart- 
ment, and work together to make it the best in the 
school. 

I enclose copies of testimonials from the principal 
of the school, and from the president of the board of 
education. I send also a postage stamp for their re- 
turn, and for the reply the board may choose to make 
to my application. 

Yours respectfully, 


Mr. Angell : What is that Methodist girl’s 
name? I took a fancy to her letter. She 
is up and coming. 

President Marvin: I liked Miss Salis- 
bury’s letter. She doesn’t say what kept 
her at home, but I fancy her father or 
mother has died, or something like that. 
There is an undertone of trouble that she is 
brave enough to keep to herself. Did you 
write to her for reference ? 

Mr. Coy: Yes. The clerk of the Orange 
board says she is a fair teacher, but not in 
good health, and hampered with family dif- 
ficulties that he didn’t explain. 

Mr. Angell: If her health isn’t all right 
we don’t want her. I am for the the five- 
feet-three Methodist that was never sick a 
day in her life. 

Mr. Baker: I am rather pleased with all 
these letters, but Miss Houghton seems to 


Mary N. HovuGurTon. 


have the best preparation for the place, and 
she words her letter well, telling all we want 
to know, and not mentioning anything ir- 


relevant. How are her testimonials? 

Mr. Coy: They are emphatic in her favor. 
Both the president and the principal say 
she is the best teacher in the school, and that 
they only regret that a long-established cus- 
tom prevents their paying more than $360 to 
any woman teacher. 

Mr. Baker: Well, I am glad we haven’t 
any such long-established custom here. To 
test the matter, I move, Mr. President, that 
Miss Houghton be elected to the vacant po- 
sition, and that the secretary be instructed 
to notify her and request her to inform us 
how soon she can begin. 

Mr. Dormouse : I second the motion. 

President Marvin : Your hear the motion, 
gentlemen; are there any remarks? Those 
who are in favor will answer Aye as their 
names are called ; those opposed, /Vo. 

The Clerk: Messrs. Marvin ? Aye.—An- 
gell? Mo.—Baker? Aye.—Coy? Aye.— 
Blarston ? Aye.—Domite ? Vo.—Dormouse? 
Aye. Carried, 5 to 3. Miss Houghton is 
elected. 

No other business coming before the meet- 


ing, a motion was carried to adjourn. 
School Bulletin. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 
CHAPTER 1X.—THE CORAL REEFS. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


OW you want to know what I meant 
when I talked of a piece of lime going 
out tosea, and forming part of a coral island, 
and then of a limestone rock, and of a mar- 
ble statue. Very good. Then look at this 
stone. What acurious stone! Did it come 
from any place near here? No. It came 
from near Dudley, in Staffordshire, where 
the soils are worlds on worlds older than they 
are here, though they were made in the same 
way as these and all other soils. But you 
are not listening to me. 

Why, the stone is full of shells, and bits 
of coral; and what are these wonderful 
things coiled and tangled together, like the 
snakes in Medusa’s hair in the picture? 
Are they snakes? If they are, then they 
must be snakes who have all one head, for 
see, they are joined together at their larger 
ends ; and snakes which are branched, too, 
which no snake ever was. Yes. I suppose 
they are not snakes. And they grow out of 
a flower, too ; and it has astalk, joined too, 
as plants sometimes are ; and as fishes’ back- 
bones are, too. Is it a petrified plant or 
flower? No; though I do not deny that it 
looks like one. The creature most akin to 
it which you ever saw is a star-fish. What! 
one of those red star-fishes which one finds 
on the beach? Its arms are not branched. 
No. But there are star-fishes with branched 
arms still in the sea. You know that pretty 
book (and learned book, too), Forbes’ 
‘¢ British Star-fishes?’’ You like to look it 
through for the sake of vignettes,—the mer- 
maid and her child playing in the sea. Oh 
yes, and the kind bogie who is piping 
while the sandstars dance ; and the other 
who is trying to pull out the star-fish which 
the oyster has caught. 

Yes. But do you recollect the drawing 
of the Medusa’s head, with its curling arms, 
branched again and again without end? 
Here it is. No, you shall not look at the vig- 
nettes now. We must mind business. Now 
look at this one; the Featherstar, with arms 
almost like fern-fronds. And in foreign seas 
there are many other branched star-fish be- 
side. But they have no stalks! Do not be 
too sure of that. This very feather-star, 
soon after it is born, grows a tiny stalk, by 
which it holds on to corallines and sea- 
weeds ; and it is not till afterwards that it 
breaks loose from that stalk, and swims 
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away freely into the wide water. And in 
foreign seas there are several star-fish still 
that grow on stalks all their lives, as this 
fossil one did. How strange that a live ani- 
mal should grow on a stalk, like a flower! 

Not quite like a flower. A flower has 
roots, by which it feeds in the soil. These 
things grow more like sea-weeds, which have 
no roots, but only hold on to the rock by 
the foot of the stalk, as a ship holds on by 
heranchor. Butas for its being strange that 
live animals should grow on stalks, if it be 
strange it is common enough, like many far 
stranger things. For under the water are 
millions and millions of creatures, spread- 
ing for miles on miles, building up at last 
great reefs of rocks, and whole islands, which 
all grow rooted first to the rock, like sea- 
weeds ; and what is more, they grow, most 
of them, from one common root, branch- 
ing again and again, and every branchlet 
bearing hundreds of living creatures, so that 
the whole creature is at once one creature 
and many creatures. 
stand me? No. ‘Then fancy to yourself a 
bush like that hawthorn bush, with number- 
less blossoms, and every blossom on that 
bush a separate living thing, with its own 
mouth, and arms, and stomach, budding 
and growing fresh live branches and fresh 
live flowers, as fast as the old ones die: and 
then you will see better what I mean. 

How wonderful! Yes; but not more 
wonderful than your finger, for it, too, is 
made up of numberless living things. My 
finger made up of living things? What else 
can it be? When you cut your finger, does 
not the place heal? Of course. And what 
is healing but growing again? And how 
could the atoms of your finger grow, and 
make fresh skin, if they were not each of 
them alive? There, I will not puzzle you 
with too much at once; you will know more 
about all that some day. Only remember 
now, that there is nothing wonderful in the 
world outside you but has its counterpart of 
something just as wonderful, and perhaps 
more wonderful inside you. Man is the 
microcosm, the little world, said the philoso- 
phers of old ; and philosophers nowadays are 
beginning to see that their old guess is actual 
fact, and true. 


Do you not under- | 
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But what are these curious sea-creatures | 


called, which are animals, yet grow like plants? 
They have more names than I can tell you, 
or you remember. Those which helped to 
make this bit of stone are called coral in- 
sects: but they are not really insects, and 
are no more like insects than you are. Coral 
polypes is the best name for them, because 
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they have arms round their mouth, some- 
thing like a cuttle fish, which the ancients 
called Polypus. But the animal which you 
have seen likest to most of them is a sea- 
anemone. 

Look now at this piece of fresh coral— 
for coral it is, though not like the coral 
which your sister wears in her necklace. 
You see it full of pipes; in each of those 
pipes has lived what we will call, for the 
time being, a tiny sea-anemone, joined on 
to his brothers by some sort of flesh and 
skin ; and all of them together have built up, 
out of the lime in the sea-water, this common 
house, or rather town, of lime. But is it 
not strange and wonderful ? 

Of course it is: but so is everything when 
you begin to look into it; and if I were to 
go on, and tell you what sort of young ones 
these coral polypes have, and what becomes 
of them, you would hear such wonders that 
you would be ready to suspect that I was in- 
venting nonsense, or talking in my dreams. 
But all that belongs to Madam How’s deep- 
est book of all, which is called the Book of 
Kinp; the book which children cannot un- 
derstand, and in which only the very wisest 
men are able to spell out a few words, not 
knowing, and of course not daring to guess, 
what wonder may come next. 

Now we will go back to our story, and 
talk about how it was made, and how the 
stalked star-fish, which you mistook for a 
flower, ever got into the stone.—Then do 
you think me silly for fancying that a fossil 
star-fish was a flower ?—I should be silly if I 
did. There is no silliness in not knowing 
what you cannot know. You can only guess 
about new things which you have never seen 
before, by comparing them with old things, 
which you have seen before; and you had 
seen flowers, and snakes, and fishes’ back- 
bones, and made a very fair guess from them. 
After all, some of these stalked star-fish are 
so like flowers, lilies especially, that they 
are called Encrinites ; and the whole family 
is called Crinoids, or lily-like creatures, from 
the Greek word &rinon, a lily: and as for 
corals and corallines, learned men, in spite 
of all their care and shrewdness, made mis- 
take after mistake about them, which they 
had to correct again and again, till now, I 
trust, they have got at something very like 
the truth. No, I shall only call you silly 
if you do what some little boys are apt to 
do—call other boys, and, still worse, ser- 
vants or poor people, silly for not knowing 
what they cannot know. 

But are not poor people often very silly 
about animals and plants? The boys at the 
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village school say that slow worms are poi- 
sonous ; is not that silly? Notat all. They 
know that adders bite, and so they think 
that slow worms bite too. They are wrong; 
and they must be told that they are wrong, 
and scolded if they killa slow worm. But 
silly they are not. But is it not silly to 
fancy that swallows sleep all the winter at 
the bottom of the pond? Ido not think so. 
The boys cannot know where the swallows 
go; and if you told them—what is true— 
that the swallows find their way every 
autumn through France, through Spain, 
over the Straits of Gibraltar, into Morocco, 
and some, I believe, over the great desert of 
the Sahara into Negroland : and if you told 
them—what is true also—that the young 
swallows actually find their way into Africa 
without having been along the road before; 
because the old swallows go south a week or 
two first, and leave the young ones to guess 
out the way for themselves ;—if you told 
them that, then they would have a right to 
say, ‘*Do you expect us to believe that? 
That is much more wonderful than that the 
swallows should sleep in the pond.”’ 

But is it? Yes; tothem. They know 
that bats, and dormice, and other things 
sleep all the winter: so why should not swal- 
lows sleep? They see the swallows about 


the water, and often dipping almost into 


it. They know that fishes live under 
water, and that many insects like May- 
flies and caddis-flies and water-beetles 
—live sometimes in the water, sometimes in 
the open air; and they cannot know—you 
do not know—what it is which prevents a 
bird living under water. So their guess is 
really a very fair one; no more silly than 
that of the savages, who when they first saw 
the white men’s ships, with their huge sails, 
fancied they were enormous sea-birds ; and 
when they heard the cannons fire, said that 
the ships spoke in thunder and lightning. 
Their guess was wrong, but not silly; for it 
was the best guess they could make. 

But I know of one old woman who seems 
silly. She was a boy’s nurse, and she gave 
the boy a thing which she said was one of the 
snakes which St. Hilda turned into stone ; 
and told him that they found plenty of them 
at Whitby, where she was born, all coiled 
up, but what was very odd, their heads had 
always been broken off. And when he took 
it to his father, he told him it was only a 
fossil shell—an Ammonite. And he went 
back, and laughed at his nurse, and teased 
her till she was quite angry. Then he was 
very lucky that she did not box his ears, for 
that was what he deserved. I dare say that, 
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though his nurse had never heard of Ammo- 
nites, she was a wise old dame enough, and 
knew a hundred things which he did not 
know, and which were far more important 
than Ammonites, even to him. Because if 
she had not known how to nurse him well, 
he would perhaps have never grown up 
alive and strong. And if she had not known 
how to make him obey and speak the truth, 
he might have grown up a naughty boy. 

Now was she not silly? No. She only 
believed what the Whitby folks, I under- 
stand, have some of them believed for many 
hundred years. And no one can be blamed 
for thinking as his forefathers did, unless he 
has cause to know better. What reason 
could she have to believe the Ammonite 
was ashell? It is not the least like cockles, 
or whelks, or any shell she ever saw. 
What reason either could she have to guess 
that Whitby cliff had once been coral-mud 
at the bottom of the sea? No more reason, 
my dear child, than you would have to 
guess that this stone had been coral-mud 
likewise, if I did not teach you so,—or 
rather, try to make you teach yourself so. 

No. I say it again. If you wish to learn, 
I will only teach you on condition that you 
do not laugh at, or despise, those good and 
honest and able people who do not know or 
care about these things, because they have 
other things to think of: like old John out 
there ploughing. He would not believe 
you—he would hardly believe me—if we 
told him that this stone had been once a 
swarm of living things, of exquisite shapes 
and glorious colors. And yet he can plough 
and sow, and reap and mow, and fell and 
strip, and hedge and ditch, and give his 
neighbors sound advice, and take the meas- 
ure of a man’s worth from ten minutes’ talk, 
and say his prayers, and keep his temper, 
and pay his debts,—which last three things 
are more than a good many folks can do who 
fancy themselves a whole world wiser than 
John in the smock-frock. 

Oh, but you want to hear about the ex- 
quisite shapes and glorious colors. Of course 
you do, little man! A few fine epithets 
take your fancy far more than a little com- 
mon sense and common humility; but in 
that you are no worse than some of your 
elders. So now for the exquisite shapes and 
glorious colors. I have never seen them ; 
though I trust to see them ere I die. So 
what they are like I can only tell from what 
I have learned from Mr. Darwin, and Mr. 
Wallace, and Mr. Jukes, and Mr. Gosse, 
and last, but not least, from one whose soul 
was as beautiful as his face, Lucas Barrett, 
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—too soon lost to science,—who was 
drowned in exploring such a coral-reef as 
this stone was once. 

‘Then there are such things alive now?”’ 
Yes, and no. The descendants of most of 
them live on, altered by time, which alters 
all things; and from the beauty of the chil- 
dren we can guess at the beauty of their an- 
cestors; just as from the coral-reefs which 
exist now we can guess how the coral-reefs 
of old were made. And that this stone was 
once part of a coral-reef the corals in it 
prove at first sight. And what is a coral- 
reef like? You have seen the room in the 
British Museum full of corals, madrepores, 
brain-stones, corallines, and sea-ferns ? 

Fancy all those alive. Not as they are 
now, white stone: but covered in jelly ; and 
out of every pore a little polype, like a 
flower, peeping out. Fancy them of every 
gaudy color youchoose. No bed of flowers, 
they say, can be more brilliant than the 
corals, as you look down on them through 
clear sea. Fancy, again, growing among 
them and crawling over them, strange sea- 
anemones, shells, star-fish, sea slugs, and 
sea-cucumbers with feathery gills, crabs and 
shrimps, and hundreds of other animals, all 
as strange in shape, and as brilliant in color. 
You may let your fancy run wild. Nothing 
so odd, nothing so gay, ever entered your 
dreams, or a poet’s, as you may find at the 
bottom of the sea, in the live flower-gardens 
of the sea-fairies. 

There will be shoals of fish, too, playing 
in and out, as strange and gaudy as the rest, 
—parrot-fish that browse on the live coral 
with their beak-like teeth, as cattle browse 
on grass; and at the bottom, it may be, 
larger and uglier fish, which eat the crabs 
and shell-fish, shells and all, grinding them 
up as a dog grinds a bone, and so turning 
shells and corals into fine soft mud such as 
this stone is partly made of. 

But what happens to all the delicate little 
corals if a storm comes on? What indeed ? 
Madam How has made them so well and 
wisely, that, like brave and good men, the 
more trouble they suffer the stronger they 
are. Day and night, week after week, the 
trade-wind blows upon them, hurling the 
waves against them in furious surf, knock- 
ing off great lumps of coral, grinding them 
to powder, throwing them over the reef into 
the shallow water inside. But the heavier 
the surf beats upon them, the stronger the 
polypes outside grow, repairing their broken 
houses, and building up fresh coral on the 
dead coral below, because it is in the fresh 
sea-water that beats upon the surf that they 
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find most lime with which to build. And 
as they build they form a barrier against the 
surf, inside of which, in water still as glass, 
the weaker and more delicate things can 
grow in safety, just as these very Encrinites 
may have grown, rooted in the lime-mud, 
and waving their slender arms at the bottom 
of the clear lagoon. Such mighty builders 
are these little coral polypes, that all the 
works of men are small compared with 
theirs. One single reef, for instance, which 
is entirely made by them, stretches along 
the north-east coast of Australia for nearly 
a thousand miles. Every island throughout 
a great part of the Pacific is fringed round 
each with its coral-reef, and there are hun- 
dreds of islands of strange shapes, and of 
Atolls as they are called, or ring-islands, 
which are composed entirely of coral, and 
of nothing else. 

‘*A ring-island? How can an island be 
made in the shape of a ring?’’ Ah! it was a 
long time before men found out that riddle. 
Mr. Darwin was the first to guess the 
answer, as he had guessed many an answer 
beside. These islands are each a ring, or 
nearly a ring, of coral, with smooth shallow 
water inside: but their outsides run down, 
like a mountain wall, sheer into seas hundreds 
of fathoms deep. People used to believe, and 
reasonably enough, that the coral polypes 
began to build up the islands from the 
very bottom of the deep sea. But that 
would not account for the top of them be- 
ing of the shape of a ring; and in time it 
was found out that the corals would not 
build except in shallow water, twenty or 
thirty fathoms deep at most, and men were 
at their wits’ end to find out the riddle. 
Then said Mr. Darwin, ‘‘ Suppose one of 
those beautiful South Sea islands, like 
Tahiti, the Queen of Isles, with its ring of 
coral reef all round its shore, began sinking 
slowly under the sea. The land, as it sunk, 
would be gone for good and all: but the 
reef around it would not, because the coral 
polypes would build up and up contin- 
ually upon the skeletons of their dead par- 
ents, to get to the surface of the water, and 
would keep close to the top outside, how- 
ever much the land sunk inside; and when 
the island had sunk completely beneath the 
sea, what would be left? What must be 
left, but a ring of coral-reef, around she 
spot where the last mountain peak of the 
island sank beneath the sea?’ And so Mr. 
Darwin explained the shapes of hundreds of 
coral islands in the Pacific ; and proved, too, 
some strange things besides. He proved 
(and other men, like Mr. Wallace, whose 
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excellent book on the East Indian islands 
you must read some day, have proved in 
other ways) that there was once a great 
continent, joined perhaps to Australia and 
to New Guinea, in the Pacific Ocean, where 
is now nothing but deep sea, and coral-reefs 
which mark the mountain ranges of that 
sunken world. 

But how does the coral ever rise above 
the surface of the water and turn into hard 
stone? Of course the coral polypes cannot 
build above the high-tide mark; but the surf 
which beats upon them piles up their broken 
fragments just as a sea-beach is piled up, 
and hammers them together with that water 
hammer which is heavier and stronger than 
any you have ever seen in a smith’s forge. 
And then, as is the fashion of lime, the 
whole mass sets and becomes hard, as you 
may see mortar set; and so you have a low 
island a few feet above the sea. Then sea- 
birds come to it, and rest and build; and 
seeds are floated thither from far lands : and 
among them almost always the cocoa-nut, 
which loves to grow by the sea-shore, and 
groves of cocoa palms grow up upon the 
lonely isle. Then, perhaps, trees and 


bushes are drifted thither before the trade- 
wind ; and entangled in their roots are seeds 
of other plants, and eggs or cocoons of in- 


sects; and a few flowers and a few butter- 
flies and beetles set up for themselves upon 
the new land. And then a bird or two, 
caught in a storm and blown away to sea, 
finds shelter in the cocoa-grove ; and so a lit- 
tle new world is set up, in which (you must 
remember always) there are no four-footed 
beasts, nor snakes nor lizards, nor frogs, 
nor any animals that cannot cross the sea. 
And on some of those islands they may 
live (indeed there is reason to believe they 
have lived) so long, that some of them have 
changed their forms, according to the laws 
of Madam How, who sooner or later fits 
each thing exactly for the place in which it 
is meant to live, till upon some of them you 
may find such strange and unique creatures 
as the famous cocoa-nut crab, which learned 
men call Birgus /atro. A great crab he is, 
who walks upon the tips of his toes a foot 
high above the ground. And because he 
has often nothing to eat but cocoa-nuts, or 
at least they are the best things he can find, 
cocoa-nuts he has learned to eat, and after 
a fashion which it would puzzle you to imi- 
tate. Some say that he climbs up the stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees, and pulls the fruit 
down for himself: but that, it seems, he 
does not usually do. What he does is this: 
when he finds a fallen cocoa-nut, he begins 
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tearing away the thick husk and fibre with 
his strong claws; and he knows perfectly 
well which end to to tear it from, namely, 
from the end where the three eye-holes are, 
which you call the monkey’s face, out of one 
of which, you know, the young cocoa-nut tree 
would burst forth. And when he has got 
to the eye-holes, he hammers through one 
of them with the point of his heavy claw. 
So far, so good: but how is he to get the 
meat out? He cannot put his claw in. He 
has no proboscis like a butterfly to in- 
sert and suck with. He is as far off from 
his dinner as the fox was when the stork 
offered him a feast in a long-necked jar. 
What then do you think he does? He 
turns himself round, puts in a pair of his 
hind pincers, which are very slender, and 
with them scoops the meat out of the cocoa- 
nut, and so puts his dinner into his mouth 
with his hind-feet. And even the cocoa-nut 
husk he does not waste ; for he lives in deep 
burrows which he makes, like a rabbit ; and 
being a luxurious crab, and liking to sleep 
soft in spite of his hard shell, he lines them 
with a quantity of cocoa-nut fibre, picked 
out clean and fine, just as if he was going to 
make cocoa-nut matting of it. And being 
also a clean crab, as I hope you are a clean 
little boy, he goes down to the sea every 
night to have his bath and moisten his gills, 
and so lives happy all his days, and gets so 
fat in his old age that he carries about his 
body nearly a quart of pure oil, 

That is the history of the cocoa-nut crab. 
And if any one tells me that that crab acts 
only on what is called ‘‘ instinct,’’ and does 
not think and reason, just as you and I think 
and reason, though of course not in words 
as you and I do, then I shall be inclined to 
say that that person does not think nor rea- 
son either. 

‘‘Then were there many coral reefs in 
Britain in old times?’’ Yes, many and 
many, again and again; some whole ages 
older than this, a bit of which you see, and 
some again whole ages newer. But look: 
then judge for yourself. Look at this geo- 
logical map. Wherever you see a bit of 
blue, which is the mark for limestone, you 
may say, ‘‘ There is a bit of old coral-reef 
rising up to to the surface.’’ But because I 
will not puzzle your little head with too 
many things at once, you shall look at one 
set of coral-reefs which are far newer than 
this bit of Dudley limestone, and which are 
the largest, I suppose, that ever were in this 
country ; or, at least, there is more of them 
left than of any others. 

Look first at Ireland. You see that al- 
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most all the middle of Ireland is colored 
blue. It is one great sheet of old coral-reef 
and coral-mud, which is now called the car- 
boniferous limestone. You see red and pur- 
ple patches rising out of it, like islands—and 
islands I suppose they were, of hard and an- 
cient rock, standing up in the middle of the 
coral sea. 

But look again, and you will see that 
along the west coast of Ireland, except in a 
very few places, like Galway Bay, the blue 
limestone does not come down to the sea ; 
the shore is colored purple and brown, and 
those colors mark the ancient rocks and 
high mountains of Mayo and Galway and 
Kerry, which stand as barriers to keep the 
raging surf of the Atlantic from bursting in- 
land and beating away, as it surely would in 
course of time, the low flat limestone plain 
of the middle of Ireland. But the same 
coral-reefs once stretched out far to the 
westward into the Atlantic Ocean ; and you 
may see the proof upon that map. For in 
the western bays, in Clew Bay with its hun- 
dred islands, and Galway Bay with Its Isles 
of Arran, and beautiful Kenmare and beau- 
tiful Bantry, you see little blue spots, which 
are low limestome islands, standing in the 
sea, overhung by mountains far aloft. You 
have often heard of those islands in Ken- 
mare Bay talked of, and how some whom 
you know go to fish round them by night 
for turbot and conger; and when you hear 
them spoken of again, you must recollect 
that they are the last fragments of a great 
fringing coral-reef, which will in a few thou- 
sand years follow the fate of the rest, and 
be eaten up by the waves, while the moun- 
tains of hard rock stand round them still 
unchanged. 

Now look at England, and there you will 
see patches at least of a great coral-reef 
which was forming at the same time as that 
Irish one, and on which perhaps some of 
your schoolfellows have often stood. You 
have heard of St. Vincent’s Rocks at Bris- 
tol, and the marble cliffs, 250 feet in height, 
covered in part with rich wood and rare 
flowers, and the Avon running through the 
narrow gorge, and the stately ships sailing 
far below your feet from Bristol to the 
Severn sea. And you may see, for here 
they are, corals from St. Vincent’s Rocks, 
cut and polished, showing too, that they 
also, like the Dudley limestone, are made 
up of corals and of coral mud. Now, 
whenever you see St. Vincent’s Rocks, as I 
suspect you very soon will, recollect where 
you are, and use your fancy, to paint for 
yourself a picture as strange as it is true. 
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Fancy that those rocks are what they once 
were, a coral-reefs close to the surface of a 
a shallowsea. Fancy that there is no gorge 
of the Avon, no wide Severn sea—for those 
were eaten out by water ages and ages after- 
wards. But picture to yourself the coral sea 
reaching away to the north, to the foot of 
the Welsh mountains ; and then fancy your- 
self, if you will, in a canoe, paddling up 
through the coral-reefs, north and still north, 
up the valley down which the Severn now 
flows, up through what is now Worcester- 
shire, then up through Staffordshire, then 
through Derbyshire into Yorkshire, and so on 
through Durham and Northumberland, till 
you find yourself stopped by the Ettrick 
Hills in Scotland ; while all to the westward 
of you, where is now the greater part of 
England, was open sea. You may say, if 
you know anything of the geography of 
England, ‘‘ Impossible! That would be to 
paddle over the tops of high mountains ; 
over the top of the Peak in Derbyshire, over 
the top of High Craven and Whernside and 
Penygent and Cross Fell, and to paddle too 
over the Cheviot Hills, which part England 
and Scotland.’’ I know it, my child, I 
know it. But so it was once on a time. 
The high limestone mountains which part 
Lancashire and Yorkshire—the very chine 
and backbone of England—were once coral- 
reefs at the bottom of the sea. They are 
all made up of the carboniferous limestone, 
so called, as your little knowledge of Latin 
ought to tell you, because it carries the coal ; 
because the coalfields usually lie upon it. It 
may be impossible in your eyes: but remem- 
ber always that nothing is impossible with 
God. 

But you said that the coal was made from 
plants and trees, and did plants and trees 
grow on this coral-reef? That I cannot say. 
Trees may have grown on the dry parts of 
the reef, as cocoa-nuts grow now in the 
Pacific. But the coal was not laid down 
upon it till long afterwards, when it had 
gone through many and strange changes. 
For all through the chine of England, and 
in a part of Ireland too, there lies upon the 
top of the limestone a hard gritty rock, in 
some places three thousand feet thick, which 
is commonly called ‘‘the mill-stone grit.’’ 
And above that again the coal begins. Now 
to make that 3,000 feet of hard rock, what 
must have happened? The sea-bottom must 
have sunk, slowly no doubt, carrying the 
coral reefs down with it, 3,000 feet at least. 
And meanwhile sand and mud, made from 
the wearing away of the old lands in the 
North, must have settled down upon it. I say 
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from the North—for there are no fossils, as 
far as I know, or sign of life, in these rocks 
of mill-stone grit ; and therefore it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were brought from 
a cold current at the Pole, too cold to allow 
sea-beasts to live, quite cold enough, cer- 
tainly, to kill the coral insects, who could 
only thrive in warm water coming from the 
South. 

Then, to go on with my story, upon the 
top of these mill-stone grits came sand and 
mud, and peat, and trees, and plants, 
washed out to sea, as far as we can guess, 
from the mouths of vast rivers flowing from 
the West, rivers as vast as the Amazon, the 
Mississippi, or the Orinoco are now ; and so 
in long ages, upon the top of the limestone 
and upon the top of mill-stone grit, were 
laid down those beds of coal which you 
see burnt now in every fire. 

‘* But how did the coral-reefs rise till they 
became cliffs at Bristol and mountains in 
Yorkshire?’ The earthquake steam, I sup- 
pose raised them. One earthquake indeed, 


or series of earthquakes, there was, running 
along between Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
which made that vast crack and upheaval in 
the rocks the Craven Fault, running, I be- 
lieve, for more than a hundred miles, and 
lifting the rocks in some places several hun- 


dred feet. That earthquake helped to make 
the high hills which overhang Manchester 
and Preston and all the manufacturing 
county of Lancashire. That earthquake 
helped to make the perpendicular cliff at 
Malham Cove, and many another beautiful 
bit of scenery. And that and other earth- 
quakes, by heating the rocks from the fires 
below, may have helped to change them 
from soft coral into hard crystalline marble 
as you see them now, just as volcanic heat 
has hardened and purified the beautiful white 
marbles of Pentelicus and Paros in Greece, 
and Carrara in Italy, from which statues 
are carved unto this day. Or the same 
earthquakes may have heated and hardened 
the limestones simply by grinding and 
squeezing them; or they may have been 
heated and hardened in the course of long 
ages simply by the weight of the thousands 
of feet of other rock which lay upon them. 
For pressure, you must remember, produces 
heat. When you strike flint and steel to- 
gether, the pressure of the blow not only 
makes bits of steel fly off, but makes them 
fly off in red-hot sparks. 

When you hammer a piece of iron with a 
hainmer, you will soon find it get quite 
warm. When you squeeze the air together 
in your pop-gun, you actually make the aiz 
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inside warmer, till the pellet flies out, and 
the air expands and cools again. Nay, I 
believe you cannot held up a stone on the 
palm of your hand without that stone after 
a while warming your hand, because it 
pressses against you in trying to fall, and 
you press against it in trying to hold it up. 
And recollect above all the great and beau- 
tiful example of that law which you were 
lucky enough to see on the night of the 14th 
of November, 1867, how those falling stars, 
as I told you then, were coming out of the 
boundless space, colder than any ice on 
earth, and yet, simply by pressing against 
the air above our heads, they had their mo- 
tion turned into heat, till they burned them- 
selves up into trains of fiery dust. So re- 
member that wherever you have pressure 
you have heat, and that the pressure of 
the upper rocks upon the lower is quite 
enough, some think, to account for the 
older and lower rocks being harder than the 
upper and newer ones. 

But why should the lower rocks be older 
and the upper ones newer? You told me 
just now that the high mountains in Wales 
were ages older than Windsor Forest upon 
which we stand: but yet how much lower 
we are here than if we were on a Welsh 
mountain. 

Ah, my dear child, of course that puzzles 
you, and I am afraid it must puzzle you still 
till we have another talk ; or rather it seems 
to me that the best way to explain that puz- 
zle to you would be for you and me to go a 
journey into the far West, and look into the 
matter for ourselves ; and from here to the 
far West we will go, either in fancy or on a 
real railroad and steamboat, before we have 
another talk about these things. Now it is 
time to stop. Is there anything more you 
want to know ? for you look as if something 
was puzzling you still. 

‘¢ Were there any men in the world while 
all this was going on?’’ I think not. We 
have no proof that there were not; but also 
we have no proof that there were ; the cave- 
men, of whom I told you, lived many ages 
after the coal was covered up. You seem 
to be sorry that there were no men in the 
world then. ‘‘ Because it seems a pity that 
there was no one to see those beautiful cor- 
al-reefs and coal-forests.’’ Noone to see 
them, my child? Who told you that? Who 
told you there are not and never have been 
any rational beings in this vast universe, 
save certain weak, ignorant, short-sighted 
creatures shaped like you and me? But 
even if it were so, and no created eye 
had ever beheld those ancient wonders, 
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and no created heart ever enjoyed them, 
is there not One Uncreated who has 
seen them and enjoyed them from the 
beginning? Were not these creatures en- 
joying themselves each after their kind? 
And was there not a Father in heaven who 
was enjoying their enjoyment, and enjoying 
too their beauty, which He had formed ac- 
cording to the ideas of His Eternal Mind? 
Recollect what you were told on Trinity 
Sunday—that this world was not made for 
man alone: but that man, and this world, 
and the whole universe were made for God: 
for He created all things, and fgr His pleas- 
ure they are, and were created. 


i 


WAKING UP MIND. 
PROF. W. H. PAYNE. 


HOPE no reader of the Moderator who 

is pursuing the Reading Circle course 
will fail to study Mr. Page’s chapter on 
‘*Waking up Mind.’’ It will suggest to 
every thoughtful teacher a method of giving 
much valuable instruction in natural science. 
Teachers often complain that they lack 
books and apparatus; but the very best of 
instruction may be given without either. 
Certain facts or phenomena are familiar to 
all children ; and the instruction I have in 
mind is designed to exp/ain these phenom- 
ena, or to make them comprehended, and 
also to give children some facility in the 
art of thinking. Every phenomenon is a 
complex affair, and the art of thinking is to 
resolve it into its elements to the end that it 
may be understood, that is, seen in its var- 
ious relations, ‘The way to defeat this pur- 
pose is to /e// the child the explanation of 
such or such a thing. The way to promote 
the habit of thinking is to excite the child’s 
mental activities by deft questions, and so 
lead him to make the resolution for him- 
self. The first little success will give him a 
delicious sense of power, and so will whet 
his appetite for larger undertakings. Every 
country school has some boy whom deft 
management might lead to become a thinker, 
if not a philosopher. . 

Such exercises as I have in mind should 
be ‘‘saved up’’ as intellectual luxuries. 
They should be brought forward at unex- 
pected moments so as to provoke a shock of 
grateful surprise. To advertise them by 
giving them a fixed place in the official 
program would be to rob them of their pe- 
culiar charm. Leaden skies sometimes 
hover over the school-room, and at such 
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moments it is a mercy to excite a new sen- 
sation. A teacher who has tact can use 
these little lessons in familiar science for 
this purpose. The stupid teacher will spoil 
the whole scheme by trying to give a verbal 
reproduction of the simple examples that I 
here propose. The mere mode of proced- 
ure is of but little account. It is the 
spirit only that is worth reproducing. I 
cannot anticipate one of the answers that a 
class would return to a set question; but 
every one of twenty different answers would 
give an unforseen turn to the lesson. Every 
good teacher will shape his course by some 
pole-star. This pole-star is a clearly de- 
fined purpose. To know the end is in a 
certain sense to know the way. 


LESSONS ON WATER.—I. 

Ice and steam are forms of water. 

T.—What will happen if a kettle containing 
ice be heated over a fire? 

P.—The ice will melt. 

T.—What do you mean by melting? 

P.—The ice will be changed into water. 

T.—What will happen if the kettle of water 
be left out of doors over a cold winter's night? 

P.—In the morning it will be solid ice. 

T.—What, then, is ice? 

P.—Ice is water in a solid form. 

T.—What is water? 

P.—Water is ice changed to a liquid form. 

T.—What would happen if the water be put 
in a tea-kettle and boiled for a long time? 

P.—It would disappear and the kettle would 
become dry. : 

T.—What would become of the water ? 

P.—It would be changed to steam. 

T.—On washing-days, in winter, drops of 
water run down the windows. Where does 
this water come from ? 

P.—It is the steam which has been turned 
back into water by becoming cold. 

T.—On winter mornings, the kitchen windows 
are sometimes covered with ice. Where does 
this ice come from? 

P.—First it was steam, then it becomes water, 
and in very cold weathex it becomes ice. 

T.—Steam, water, and ice are therefore dif- 
ferent forms of the same substance. 


Il. 

T.—How was it in the first lesson, that ice 
became water ? 

P.—The ice became water by being heated. 
; T.—What was added to the ice that turned it 
into water? 

P.—I do not understand you. 

T.—Have you ever burned your tongue with 
hot tea? 

P.—Yes ; and my fingers with hot potatoes. 

T.—Very well; where did this heat come 
from ? 

P.—It came from the fire in the stove. 
a when water is boiled heat is added 
oO it? 

P.—I see now. When ice is melted heat is 
added to it and it becomes water. 
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T.—What, then, is water? 
P.—Water is ice and heat. 
T.—And what is steam ? 
P.—Steam is water and heat. 
T.—What must be taken from water in order 
to change it into ice? 
P.—Water must lose some of its heat. 
T.—Then what is ice? 
P.—Ice is water less heat. 
T.—What, then, is water ? 
P.—Water is steam less heat. 
III. 


T.—Have you observed that in summer when 
water is sprinkled on the floor it soon disap- 
pears? 

P.—O, yes. 
as dry as ever. 

T.—What has become of the water? 

P.—I do not know. 

T.—O yes youdo. When the tea-kettle be- 
comes dry what has become of the water? 

P.—It had been changed to steam. 

T.—Can you see the steam anywhere ? 

P.—We cannot see it, but it is in the air. 

T.—When water becomes invisible in this 
way we call it vapor. Steam is the vapor of 
water. Now try to tell me what became of the 


It is soon gone and the floor is 


water that had been sprinkled on the floor. 
P.—It became steam or vapor and was lost 
in the air. 
T.—But how does water become steam ? 
P.—By adding heat to it. 
T.—Where did the heat come from that 
changed the water on the floor to vapor ? 


P.—The floor was warm and some of this 
heat was added to the water. 

T.—Have you noticed that a room becomes 
cooler when water is sprinkled on the floor? 

P.—O, yes. This is why it is done. 

T.—Why does the room become cooler. 

P.—Because the water takes some of its heat 
when it becomes vapor. 

T.—Why does it become cooler after a 
shower? 

P.—Because the water disappears and takes 
heat away with it. 

Iv. 

T.—Now let me put into a few words what you 
have told me in this lesson: When ice becomes 
water, and when water becomes steam, heat is 
taken away from surrounding objects and they 
become cooler. 

In a way similar to this, the converse truth 
may be taught: When vapor becomes water, 
and when water becomes ice, heat is imparted 
to surrounding objects and they become 
warmer. 

Such lessons as I have now indicated are not 
designed for infants, but for pupils ten to twelve 
years of age. It is probable that in many cases 
several questions must be interpolated between 
my question and the assumed answer. I 
assume an answer to show where the pupil 
ought finally to come out. The replies given 
by pupils are often far beyond the wisest 
teacher's foreknowledge, and it requires un- 
usual coolness, persistence, and patience to 
thread this labyrinth.— 7he Moderator. 
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THE BRIDAL WINE-CUP. 


‘*T)LEDGE with wine, pledge with wine,’’ 

cried the young and thoughtless Har- 
vey Wood. ‘‘Pledge with wine,’’ ran 
through the bridal party. 

The beautiful bride grew pale; the de- 
cisive hour had come. She pressed her 
white hands together, and the leaves of the 
bridal wreath trembled on her brow; her 
breath came quick, and her heart beat wilder. 

‘Yes, Marion, lay aside your scruples for 
this once,’’ said the judge in a low tone, 
going toward his daughter; ‘‘the company 
expect it. Do not so seriously infringe upon 
the rules of etiquette. In your own home 
do as you please, but in mine, for this once, 
please me.’’ 

Pouring a brimming cup, they held it, 
with tempting smiles, toward Marion. She 
was very pale, though composed ; and her 
hand shook not, as smiling back, she grace- 
fully accepted the crystal tempter, and raised 
it to her lips. But scarcely had she done so 
when every hand was arrested by her pierc- 
ing exclamation of ‘‘ Oh, how terrible! ’’ 

‘* What is it ?’’ cried one and all, throng- 
ing together, for she had carried the glass at 
arm’s length, and was fixedly regarding it. 

** Wait,’’ she answered, while a light which 
seemed inspired shone from her dark eyes— 
‘*wait, and I will tell you. I see,’’ she 
added slowly, pointing one finger at the 
sparkling ruby liquid, ‘‘ a sight that beggars 
all description ; and yet listen ; I will paint 
it for you, if I can. It isa lovely spot ; tall 
mountains, crowned with verdure, rise in 
awful sublimity around ; a river runs through, 
and bright flowers grow to the water’s edge. 
But there a group of Indians gather: they 
flit to and fro with something like sorrow 
upon their dark brows. And in their midst 
lies a manly form, but his cheek, how 
deathly ! his eyes wild with the fitful fire of 
fever. One friend stands before him—nay, 
I should say, kneels; for see, he is pillow- 
ing that poor head upon his breast. 

** Oh, the high, holy-looking brow! Why 
should death mark it, and he so young? 
Look, how he throws back the damp curls! 
See him clasp his hands! Hear his thrilling 
shrieks for life! Mark how he clutches at 
the form of his companion, imploring to be 
saved! Oh! hear him call piteously his 
father’s name, see him twine his fingers to- 
gether as he shrieks for his sister—his only 
sister, the twin of his soul, weeping for him 
in his distant native land. 

“‘See!’’ she exclaimed, while the bridal 


| party shrank back, the untasted wine tremb- 
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ling in their faltering grasp, and the judge 
fell overpowered upon his seat—‘‘see ! his 
arms are lifted to heaven—he prays—how 
wildly ! for mercy ; hot fever rushes through 
his veins. He moves not; his eyes are set 
in their sockets; dim are their piercing 
glances ; in vain his friend-whispers the name 
of father and sister—death is there—death, 
and no soft hand, no gentle voice to soothe 
him. His head sinks back ; one convulsive 
shudder—he is dead !”’ 

A groan ran through the assembly. So 
vivid was her description, so unearthly her 
look, so inspired her manrer, that what she 
described seemed actually to have taken 
place then and there. They noticed, also, 
that the bridegroom hid his face in his 
hands, and was weeping. 

‘« Dead !’’ she repeated, her lips quiver- 
ing faster and faster, and her voice more 
broken. ‘And there they scoop for him a 
grave; and there, without a shroud, they 
lay him down in that damp, reeking earth, 
the only son of a proud father, the only idol- 
ized brother of a fond sister. There he lies, 
my father’s son, my own brother, a victim 
to this deadly poison. Father!’’ she ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly, while the tears 
rained down her beautiful cheeks, ‘‘ father, 
shall I drink it now ?”’ 

The form of the old judge was convulsed 
with agony. He raised not his head, but in 
.a smothered voice he faltered : 

** No, no, my child; no!”’ 

She lifted the glittering goblet, and letting 
it suddenly fall to the floor, it was dashed in 
a thousand pieces. Many a tearful eye 
watched her movement, and instantaneously 
every wine-glass was transferred to the 
‘marble table on which it had been prepared. 
Then, as she looked at the fragments of 
crystal, she turned to the company, saying: 
**Let no friend hereafter who loves me 
tempt me to peril my soul for wine. Not 
firmer are the everlasting hills than my re- 
solve, God helping me, never to touch or 
taste the poison cup. And he to whom I 
have given my hand, who watched over my 
‘brother’s dying form in that last solemn 
hour, and buried the dear wanderer there by 
the river in that land of gold, will, I trust, 
sustain me in that resolve.’’ 

His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet smile, 
were her answer. The judge left the room, 
and when, an hour after, he returned, and 
with a more subdued manner took part in 
the entertainment of the bridal guests, no 
one could fail to read that he had deter- 
mined to banish the enemy forever from his 
princely home. 
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HOW JIM TURNER BROKE UP THE 
SCHOOL. 


‘67 HAT is the school house, is it?’ enquired 

| Miss Alice Ray, the new teacher, as the 
farmer's plodding team passed by a little white 
house, standing endwise to the road and en- 
closed in a rather dilapidated fence. 

‘Yes, that’s where you'll hold forth,” replied 
Uncle Zeke Woodburn, “ but I’m afeerd you 
won't hold out long, fur we’ve got the toughest 
set of boys in the State,” and Uncle Zeke gave 
a kind of crackling little laugh as he thought of 
the timid, demure little damsel at his side con- 
trolling the boys of Bear Creek school. 

‘* But don't the directors expel them when they 
are beyond the control of the teacher?’’ asked 
Alice, her heart beginning to sink at the pros- 
pect before her. 

‘‘Expel 'em! no, we never expel nobody; if 
a teacher can't boss the school we just let it 
boss him; it ain’t our fight, and the school here 
generally bosses the teacher, and thar’s been 
some purty good -men licked in that school 
house by the boys.” 

‘I did not know the school was so unruly,” 
said poor Alice, wishing heartily she had hired 
out as a washerwoman instead of trying to teach 
the savages of Bear Creek. 

‘Oh, well, mebbe it won’t be so bad this win- 
ter; thar’s Jim Turner, he’s one of the toughest 
of em; he'll be twenty-one in a month, and 
you'll get rid of him, but thar’s the Bradley boys, 
they are mighty nigh as bad.” 

Poor Alice listened with a sinking heart. The 
cold, hard duties before her were dreary enough 
at best; but to go alone and unknown into a 
strange neighborhood to teach her first school, 
and to be met at the outset by such dark proph- 
ecies made her feel homeless indeed. 

She was naturally a timid, shrinking little 
thing, and if she had possessed anywhere on 
the whole broad earth a roof to shelter her, she 
would have turned back from the Bear Creek 
school even then. 

But she had no home. Her mother had died 
when she was but fourteen, and she had kept 
house for her father two years when he died, 
leaving Alice all alone. Before his death he 
advised her to expend the little sum he would 
be able to leave her in fitting herself for a 
teacher, and Alice had fulfilled his request so 
literally that when she had completed her 
course of study at the Normal school she had 
barely ten dollars left, and when she paid Uncle 
Zeke for hauling her and her little trunk from 
the nearest railroad town to the district where 
she was to teach she had but five dollars left. 

On Monday morning as she started for the 
school house she felt as if she was going to the 
scaffold ; her course of pedagogics in the Normal 
institute had included no such problem as this 
school promised to be, and, if it were not for the 
very shame, she would have given her single 
five dollar bill to take her back to the railroad 
and pay her fare to R., the town where she had 
attended school. 

When she arrived at the school house about 
twenty or thirty pupils were grouped around 
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talking, but a spell of silence fell upon them as 
she walked up and greeted them with a “ good 
morning,’ which was more like the chirp of a 
frightened bird than anything else. As she un- 
locked the door and entered what she had al- 
ready begun to regard as a chamber of torture, 
three or four slowly followed her into the room 
and depositing their books upon the whittled 
desks, took seats and fixed their eyes upon her 
with a steady stare that did not help to strengthen 
her nerves. 

All the rules and regulations of her theory and 
practice for ‘‘Opening school the first day” 
seemed to vanish and leave her brain whirring 
in dizzy helplessness. She tried to think of 
some cheerful remark, but her brain refused to 
form the thought and her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth. She could see in the faces 
of her pupils, most of whom were now in the 
school room, that they were aware of her fright 
and enjoyed it thoroughly. By a strong effort 
she partially recovered herself and bravely re- 
sisted the temptation to lean her head on the 
desk and have a good cry. She felt that she 
must do something or faint, so she rang the bell, 
although it lacked fifteen minutes of nine. She 
then began taking down the names and ages of 
the pupils, and by the time this was completed 
she began to feel more at ease. She then began 
examining the pupils in the different branches 
in order to assign them to their proper classes. 
She had finished the examination in all the 
the branches except the advanced reading class, 
which was principally composed of grown girls 
and young men ; among whom was the terrible 
Jim Turner, of whom she had been warned. 

Several of the class had read, and it was now 
the turn of Moses Bradley, a huge, heavy-set 
fellow, with small, malicious eyes, and a general 
air of ruffianism. 

When he has called upon to read he did not 
rise from his seat, but began to read in a thick, 
indistinct voice from a book hidden in his lap. 

“Mr. Bradley, will you please stand up when 
you read ?”’ asked Alice. 

“I kin read jest as well settin’ down,” replied 
the fellow, with a dogged air. 

“But it is one of the rules in a reading class 
to stand up to read,”’ said Alice, her heart 
quaking with fear as she foresaw the incipient 
rebellion. 

“I reckon you will have to make a new rule 
for me, then,” impudently answered Mose, 
glancing sideways at his companions with a grin 
of triumph. 

“If you do not obey me I shall be obliged to 
punish you,”’ said Alice, bravely, although she 
could scarcely stand up. 

“I guess all the punishing you could do 
wouldn't break any of my bones,” retorted the 
ruffian, leering at her impudently. 

‘But I can break your bones for you in half 
a minute, and I'll doit, if you don’t stand up 
and read as the teacher asked you to,” said a 
voice at the other end of the class, and Alice 
looked in that direction and saw Jim Turner 
step from the class and face the astonished 
Mose. 

Mose’s insolent manner abated in an instant, 
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his face turned pale, and he muttered some- 
thing about not being bossed by other boys, but 
he stood up as he was commanded. Alice 
could have kissed her young champion for very 
gratitude, but she mustered all the dignity she 
could command and said: ‘‘ Mr. Turner, I can- 
not allow you to interfere in the management of 
my school; take your seat.’’ The youth obeyed 
her without a word but kept his eye on Mose, as 
if watching for any delinquency. After this 
little episode the exercises proceeded without 
interruption till noon. 

Alice had no appetite for dinner. She leaned 
her throbbing head upon the desk and won- 
dered wearily how long she could endure this. 

She was aroused by one of the little girls 
rushing up to her,’ exclaiming: ‘ Teacher, 
teacher, the big boys are fighting.’’ She fol- 
lowed the child, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, why did I 
ever come into such a den of wild beasts?’ At 
the rear of the school house stood Jim Turner, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand combat with Mose 
Bradley and his two brothers, both of whom 
were grown. As Alice stepped around the cor- 
ner Jim sent Mose reeling to the earth, and then 
turned like a lion upon his two remaining as- 
sailants. They rushed at him from two sides, 
but Jim was active as a panther, and Bill Brad- 
ley fell as if shot from a left handed blow, and 
his brother Tom followed him in an instant. 
By this time Mose had secured a ball bat and 
rushed upon Jim, but the latter evaded the 
blow, wrenched the bat from his hand, and 
knocked Mose headlong with a blow of bis fist. 

As the discomfited trio rose, Jim laughed 
lightly, and asking them “ how they liked it as 
far as they had got,” picked up the bat he had 
wrenched from Mose, and called out: ‘‘Come 
on, boys, let’s have a game of ball.” 

The combat ended so quickly that Alice had 
no chance to interfere, but she felt that it would 
not do to let this open violation of school rules 
pass unpunished, so she rang the bell. When 
the pupils were assembled, she called the cul- 
prits up to the desk, and asked what the fight 
was about, and who began. it. The Bradleys 
stood sullen and silent, but Jim answered, ‘I 
would rather not tell what it was about, but I 
begun it by knocking Mose Bradley down.” 
Alice knew the fight was the result of Jim's es- 

ousal of her cause in the reading class, and 
er voice faltered as she said: ‘‘ Then I shall 
have to punish you; hold out your hand.” 

Jim obeyed her instantly. She took up the 
rule with a trembling hand, and began the pun- 
ishment. Jim’s face never changed a muscle. 
The look upon it was one of quiet obedience in 
which there was no trace either of bravado or 
sullenness. As Alice inflicted the blows upon 
the hand so quietly held out to her, the thought 
rushed upon her mind that she was smiting the 
only hand that had been raised to befriend her 
in all that lawless region. 

Her face grew deathly pale, her blows fell 
falteringly, the tears began to run down her 
cheers, the rule fell from her hand, she sank 
into her seat, buried her face in her hand, and 
burst into a storm of sobs. 

Then Jim's countenance changed. His lip 
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quivered, he dashed his hand across his eyes to 
clear them of an unnatural dimness, and a great 
lump in his throat seemed to choke him. A 
chuckle from Mose Bradley recalled his self- 
possession, however, and he took a step or two 
toward the latter, with eyes that fairly blazed 
with hot indignation. 

Mose rapidly retreated a step or two, and his 
chuckle died an untimely death, and for a full 
moment silence reigned over the school-room. 
At last Alice raised her head and in a broken 
voice dismissed the pupils to the play-ground. 

As the children passed out, she heard some 
one say, ‘‘ So you got a whipping after all, Jim,” 
and Jim's reply, ‘‘ Yes, and I got enough to pass 
some of it around if anybody is very anxious 
about it.” 

At one o'clock Alice rang the bell with a feel- 
ing of utter despair; but no school ever moved 
more smoothly than did her school that even- 
ing. Quiet obedience, study, good lessons and 
respectful attention were universal. But Alice 
had determined to quit the school ; she felt as if 
she would rather be the poorest washer-woman 
than to be badgered, bullied, and tortured for 
months at a time by a set of brutal ruffians, 
whose parents employed her for the sole purpose 
of enduring this martyrdom. 

So when Alice locked the school house door 
that evening, it was with a mingled feeling of 
relief and humiliation that she started to offer 
her resignation to the directors. As she left the 
school house she saw Jim Turner a few yards 
ahead of her walking rapidly in the direction 
of his home. 

She called his name in a quiet tone, and he 
stopped and respectfully waited until she had 
overtaken him. 

“Mr. Turner,” she said, “‘I am going away in 
the morning, and wish to thank you for your 
brave defence of me at school to-day, and to 
ask your forgiveness for the punishment | un- 
justly inflicted on you,"’ and in her earnestness 
Alice held out her little, trembling hand, and 
Jim instantly grasped it. 

“| have nothing to forgive,’’ said he; “ you 
could not do otherwise and neither could I; but 
you are surely not intending to quit the school 
so soon?” 

““Yes,"’ answered Alice, ‘I would rather die 
than pass through three months of such scenes 
as I have to-day.” 

“But you will have no more trouble ; there is 
no one in the school that would be at all likely 
to give you trouble, except the Bradley boys, 
and as long as! am there | will answer for their 
good behavior,” 

At last Jim's eloquence prevailed, and Alice 
finally consented to teach a week longer. And 
at the end of that time she decided to stay, for 
never did a school move along more smoothly. 
At her request Jim was allowed to remain dur- 
ing the term, and as soon as it closed he went 
to college. 

Alice taught the Bear Creek school success- 
fully for three years; but in the end Uncle 
Zeke's predictions were verified, for Jim Turner 
came back and broke up the school. 

He married the teacher. 
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CONCERNING OBSERVATION. 
BY SUPT. CHAS. JACOBUS. 


7 NOWLEDGE sought out by observation 
k or self-obtained, 1s said to carry with it 
always certain pleasurable feelings, and this 
to all seekers after knowledge becomes only 
an incentive to further and deeper thought. 
‘* Painful lessons,’’ says another, ‘‘ will make 
knowledge repulsive; pleasurable lessons 
will make it attractive.’’ And Herbert 
Spencer truly says, ‘‘ The men to whom in 
boyhood information came in dreary tasks, 
along with it threats of punishment, and 
who were never /ed into hadits of independent 
inquiry, are unlikely to be students in after 
years, while self-instruction commenced in 
youth is likely to continue through life.’’ 
It is contended that children should be kept 
from reading even till habits of observation 
and reflection have gotten a start, for if 
knowledge be acquired from reading alone 
it is obtained, so to speak, ‘‘ second-hand.’’ 
A beginning can not, therefore, be made too 
early in teaching children, so that they may 
see, and fee/, and hear what is going on 
around them. The skillful asking of ques- 
tions when any object of nature is under 
examination opens up new fields to the mind 
of the youthful disciple, and soon he will be 
able to take the initiative. Pestalozzi said : 
**If I look back and ask myself what I have 
really done towards the improvement of ele- 
mentary education, I find that in recogniz- 
ing observation (Amschauung) as the absolute 
basis of all knowledge, I have estad/ished the 
first and most important principle of instruc- 
tion.’? So many pass through the world not 
knowing the wonders that are really under 
their feet and around them on every hand. 
A vigorous mind puts it as follows: 

‘**God has placed us in a world in which 
He means us to admire its beauty and its 
glory. There are beauties and wonders, and 
God made them all, and we can look from 
this world into the very arch of heaven, and 
it is simply impossible to judge the difference 
in degrees of happiness illustrated by the 
mind of a man who has gone through this 
world with a hearing ear and a seeing eye, 
and of another man who has been suffered 
to grow up blind and deaf to the glories of 
this planet in which God has placed him.’’ 

The observation of nature is here princi- 
pally contended for. Every child may easily 
be made a lover of nature and a sharp ob- 
server thereof; and to direct the observation 
of children by careful questions leading 
thereto, should be the special object of every 
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teacher of youth. Then, if started on the 
right path, when the teacher’s hand is no 
longer present to guide, the young mind will 
have become sufficiently strong to proceed in 
the path marked out, independently, and 
with increasing satisfaction and delight. 
Happy the youthful mind whose teacher is 
able properly to direct its habits of observa- 
tion, and thus prepare it for the greatest 
subsequent efficiency in after years. 

The following story from the Penn 
Monthly, which is quite apropos, is related 
of Agassiz, and it is sufficiently characteris- 
tic of this remarkably accurate observer to 
have the merit of probability. We are told 
that once upon a time the professor had oc- 
casion to select an assistant from one of his 
classes. There were a number of candidates 
for the post of honor, and finding himself in 
a quandary as to which one he should choose, 
the happy thought occurred to him of sub- 
jecting three of the more promising students 
in turn to the simple test of describing the 
view from his laboratory window, which 
overlooked the side-yard of the college. 
One said that he saw merely a board fence 
and a brick pavement; another added a 
stream of soapy water; a third detected the 
color of the paint on the fence, noted a 
green mold or fungus on the bricks, and 


evidences of ‘‘ bluing’’ in the water, besides 


other details. It is needless to tell to which 
candidate was awarded the coveted position. 
NV. Y. School Journal. 


“AS I SAW IT.”’ 
BY REV. THOMAS K, BEECHER. 


SUMMER morning, early; a short 

ride past ancient cemeteries ; a grass- 
grown carriage-way between rows of corn, 
cool with dew; a modest brick house, that 
might be mistaken for a mission chapel, with 
its steep roof and lancet-topped windows; 
broad two-leafed front door; marble tablet 
above it inscribed in bold old English text : 
‘*Crematorium.’’ Four friends, an under- 
taker, and our dead. We enter. 

A cool room—almost cold; a smooth, 
brown stone floor; walls grained oak; six 
windows, all open, on three sides of the high 
church-like room. The fourth wall, oppo- 
site the deor, broken by two flat-arched iron 
doors—black. Revealed rafters and roof of 
iron, high up. Sunbeams slanting low 
through the two east windows; a bier 
framed honestly and hip-high, on wooden 
casters ; a latticed cradle of iron, with low 
sides, and coffin-shaped, resting on the roll- 
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ers of the bier ; a form head to foot in moist- 
ened white lying on the cradle and wholly 
visible, until a fringed pall of decent black 
is reverently adjusted, draping the bier to 
the floor. A few minutes of silence, waiting. 

One of the two windows at the level of 
the cradle is opened in the otherwise cold, 
black oaken wall; the bier is rolled up to its 
sill; a moment’s delay; by unseen influence 
the cradle slides slowly forward through the 
door, the pall retreating at the sill; the white 
form emerges gradually from its conceal- 
ment, enters, and for three seconds or less 
may be seen lying motionless om and im a 
silent sunset glow. The heavy door swings 
shut, and is set home tightly to his seat. 
Nothing more. 

All that belongs to the earth of him we 
loved we gather in their whiteness and have 
given to the earth. All that belonged to 
the air we set free to fly away on invisible 
wings’ in the sunshine. We have heard the 
Master say: Loose him and let him go—and 


we have obeyed. Elmira Advertiser. 
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BY C. C, FRASER-TYTLER. 
“ As having nothing, and yet posssesing all things.”’ 
A crazy door, low moaning in the wind, 
The beat and patter of the driving rain. 
Thin drifts of melting snow upon the floor, 
Forced thro’ the patch upon the broken pane. 
One chair, a little four-legged stool, a box 
Spread with a clean white cloth and frugal fare, 
This is the home the widow and her lad, 
Two hens, and his grey cat and kittens, share. 
** Ben, it’s full time thee was in bed,”’ she says, 
Drawing her furrowed hand across his locks. 
**Thee’s warmed th’ toes enough, the fire won’t last, 
Pull to th’ coat—I’ll put away the box. 
** Then say th’ prayers—that’s right, don’t pass em by, 
The time’s ill-saved that’s saved from God above, 
And doan’t forgit th’ hymn—thee never has, 
And choose the one th’ father used to love 
** Now, lay’ee down—here, give the straw a toss ; 
Doan’t git beneath the winder—mind the snow— 
I like that side—I'll cover ‘ee just now, 
The boards is by the fire—they’re warm, I know.”’ 
No blanket wraps the lithe half-naked limbs, 
But love, that teaches birds to rob their breast, 
To warm their younglings—love deviseth means 
To shield this youngling from the bitter east. 
The warm boards laid about the weary child, 
He turns a smiling face her face towards— 
** Mother,’’ he says, soft pity in his tone, 
** What do the poor boys do that have no beards ?’’ 
The Day of Rest 
Se 
THIS tangled web of mine, 
Wherein I find so little good or fair, 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care, 
Take ona _ divine ; 
And “through the glass” I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults, my sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins, 
And shown the way to Thee. 
How ail these wrongs we see 
Can lead to right, I do not understand ; 
But ere the daylight breaks, I clasp Thy hand, 
And trust myself to Thee. 
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THE CONFLICT OF TWO IDEALS.* 
BY COL. F. W. PARKER. 


HERE are two ideals in education,—the 

one of limitation, the other of freedom. 
We must know whence we came, and the 
history of the past with all its traditions, in 
order to know whence our ideals have come. 
All progress has been made by the discovery 
and the afp/ication of truth. Real progress 
has been along the line of the lowest state 
of society. The real history of a people is 
the history of its humblest homes. The his- 
tory of the ideal of limitation is the history 
of the world. Let me use England, China, 
and Prussia as illustrations. 

The problem with England for the last 
twenty-five years, has been how to keep its 
poorest subjects in subjection to the mon- 
arch with the least trouble. Her policy has 
been to keep them in ignorance. But in 
Prussia, that little kingdom which Frederick 
the Great said he would make so powerful 
that no nation should be able to conquer it, 
a different policy was pursued. All her men 
were trained to make good artisans and 
brave soldiers, who would stand and be shot 
down upon the field of battle. 

This end was attained through the fur- 
nishing of food for the én¢e//ectua/ as well as 
for the physical development of all her citi- 
zens, Little did the wise ruler of Prussia 
know that his people were being trained by 
means of object lessons. But a change came. 
There was to be a conflict of the two ideals. 
Prussia represented the school of object 
teaching, in which the ideal of freedom had 
slowly but unconsciously sprung into being. 

Neighboring countries, as Germany and 
Russia, in their schools had the idea of 
limitation. Russia looked over to Prussia 
and said, ‘‘ Your people are taught to think. 
Stop it!’’ It is generally supposed that to 
Wellington belongs the glory of defeating 
Bonaparte. But the Germans say that the 
credit of that great victory is due to the 
Prussian troops. 

In the course of time there was a revolu- 
tion in Prussia. The people cried aloud for 
certain rights, which the monarch did not 
wish to grant. He was in trouble. He 
sought for advice. Again Russia cried out, 
** Your subjects are taught to think. You 
must stop it! Turn out your free school 
masters! Give the children text-books. 
Have them learn dogmatic statements. 
There is no other way under heaven for you 

* A lecture delivered before the Froebel Institute 
of North America, at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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to control your people. Enslave their minds, 
and their bodies will be willing subjects.’’ 

The advice was taken. Diesterweg was 
banished. Why? Simply because he had 
evolved thought from his pupils. But 
Bismarck, the great statesman, although an 
Absolutist, appointed a Cultus-Minister who 
believed in the ideal of freedom. Under 
him the school masters were re-instated. 
They said, ‘‘ Now we can have our object- 
teaching and our freedom.’’ What was the 
result? The German marched against 
France and conquered her. 

Socialism, the form under which the ideal 
of freedom manifests itself, reared its threat- 
ening head. Once more the books were 
brought in, and the tide of freedom was 
turned back into the channel of limitation. 
I make the brief statement that limitation is 
the ideal, quantity the method, and depen- 
dence the result. 

In the lives of such men as Socrates we 
perceive the doctrine of harmonious growth 
exemplified. Also in the lives of such men 
as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Horace Mann, 
do we perceive the same fact illustrated. 

What does their doctrine of education 
mean? Simply that the work of every man 
is to make himself free. Verily, the truth 
shall make you free. 

When this Republic was founded, it be- 
came possible for freedom in education to 
appear. No longer the subjects of a king, 
each subject becameaking. The free schools 
were founded. That every child should 
have an education was the purpose of the 
young republic. Never before had any 
other nation attempted to carry out so 
gigantic an undertaking. 

But let us examine more carefully this 
ideal of freedom. According to it, it be- 
came necessary to know the whole being. 
How much do we know about ourselves ? 
It is necessary to know the subjects used to 
develop this being. Thus a course of study 
becomes only a means to this end—simply 
a means of growth. But suppose the sub- 
jects are known, how are we to make a suit- 
able course of study? This is a question 
which I would have answered more readily 
twenty years ago than to-day. It is a great 
question. 

Colleges and universities should be con- 
demned in no mild terms for their failure to 
adapt matter to mind. They ought to be 
arraigned for upholding the limitation ideal. 

According to the old ideal, everything is 
based upon quantity. Everything is put 
into the expression, ‘‘So much in so many 
hours.’’ Have they gone through the book, 
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or through with the work prescribed? are 
the questions asked by anxious superinten- 
dents. 

If the ideal of limitation is right, then is 
the system of marking used in aschool right 
and consistent. But their results seem to be 
terrible. According to the other ideal, 
there are no scales that can weigh the results 
we seek—the building of character. 

The course of study is made for them, and 
not they for the course of study. A school 
can be made like a watch, a very machine, 
but the results of such machine work should 
be feared. 

What is reading under the old ideal? It 
is the pronunciation of words with the regu- 
larity of a trip-hammer. (Laughter.) Read- 
ing ought to be the getting of thought. 

‘Oh I have a method of casting out the 
nines,’’ says one teacher. She tells the 
method to the pupils, and asks whether they 
see it? They generally lie, and say yes. 
The Pestalozzian motto of ‘‘ Ideas before 
words,’’ makes arithmetic what it ought to 
be. Geometry under the ideal of limitation 
consists in the learning of propositions. 
‘*How many have you learned ?’’ is the 
question. But under the new ideal it is 
made a means of developing power to think 
at every step. But what is Geography ac- 


cording to the limitation ideal? Simply a 
grand confusion of facts, while it should be 
made a basis for history, and another means 
for mental growth. 

A man said to me the other day, ‘‘If I 
didn’t get the words of my Geography when 
a boy, just as they were in the book, I gota 


That man is a living example 
of the ideal of limitation. ‘‘ Children must 
be held in their seats,’’ said a master. ‘If 
I go by your school, and find it quiet, I 
know that you are teaching a good school, 
but if it is noisy, then I know it is a poor 
school.’’ 

I was criticised at Quincy because the 
pupils in the schools did not behave like so 
many machines. The screws of limitation 
as to discipline were not down tight enough. 
I remember visiting a school in which the 
children sat very still. They ldoked straight 
before them and stared at the walls. Their 
eyes had the expression of inmates of an in- 
sane asylum. When asked a question, a 
current of electricity seemed to set their 
mouths in motion, and the words came out. 
What were these children trained for? For 
the docile subjects of others; to be ruled 
over by political bosses. If our John Kellys 
are to be deprived of their unjust power, our 
children must be properly trained in the 


flogging.’’ 
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schools. When the child learns to choose 
for himself, that moment he is free. 

There may be a little confusion at first in 
the set order of doing things, by being less 
strict in rules and regulations, while the 
children are learning to take care of them- 
selves. The learning of self-control in the 
schools is of immense importance. 

Dogmatic statements fetter the minds of 
the children. They prevent mental action. 
I have said that every child is born a natur- 
alist. His greatest tendency is to seek for 
the truth. Curiosity is implanted within 
him as the germ which shall stimulate his 
mind to continued investigation. It is the 
divine spark. Thus, dear teacher, did you 
ever think that when you are chaining the 
child to his book: and to his seat, you 
are also chaining the mind of that child? 
Have you ever seen a child discover any- 
thing? If you have not, you ought to at 
once. ‘The delight and the growth of mind 
as a resultant will please you so that you will 
never wish to try your chaining plans 
again. 

The old idea developed, and very nat- 
urally so, intolerance—intellectual intoler- 
ance. When Socrates drank the bowl of 
hemlock he was an example of the intoler- 
ance of his age. Christ nailed to the cross 
was another. In every age the apostles of 
freedom have been met with the abuse of 
intolerance. When Comenius discovered 
his picture book and argued for its use in 
the schools he was ridiculed. The school- 
men arose in their wrath and said, ‘‘ Away 
with your new-fangled notions.’’ ‘The age 
had so improved upon the preceding ones 
that they could not give the hemlock or 
nail to the cross, but they made the life of 
Comenius bitter nevertheless. Again, Hor- 
ace Mann in our day and in our country 
was an example of intolerance. His love 
was in his work. He served his State on a 
small salary. He traveled in Europe to get 
ideas that would benefit his country. When 
he said that reading could be taught without 
learning the alphabet, that there was a bet- 
ter way of learning to spell, that so much 
flogging in schools was not necessary, also 
that the children of deaf mutes could be 
made to articulate, he was assailed with all 
the bitterness and with all the invectives 
that his opponents, who were legion, were 
capable of using. They did not burn him, 
it is true. 

The worst outcome of the old ideal is: 
intolerance. There has been quite a good 
deal of oratory in its defense. I call it the 
oratory of consolation. In every school 
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district we find this kind of oratory. The 
school committee-man comes to visit the 
school, and says, ‘“‘ I am very much pleased 
with all I have seen to-day.’’ This kind of 
oratory of consolation is practiced all the 
way up from the district school to the 
National Convention. I have only feelings 
of sorrow for those who will persist in work- 
ing at the beck and nod of dead kings. 
Kindergartners should be modest, not 
setting themselves above their sisters in pri- 
mary work, and saying, ‘‘ We know all 
about it—you don’t.’’ There should be a 
cordial feeling between both classes of 
teachers. Whenever Kindergarten work be 
comes a deadening process, then be sure 
that the old demon of limitation has come 
in. 
The welfare of the country rests in the 
hands of its educators, and not in those of its 
politicians, as is generally supposed. Are 
we satisfied when mobs and bosses rule, 
when hoodlums overrun our cities? If not, 
let us be up and at work. The battle-ground 
is in the Kindergarten and the school- 
room. We must fight this battle or die! 
Who is willing to gird on the armor for the 
conflict already upon us? 


~— 
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SLANG IN SCHOOL. 





HE culture of an individual may be 
more readily estimated by his language 


than by any other means. Coarse, vulgar 


thoughts find expression in words of the | 


same low character, while ideas expressed 
in clear, chaste language, however simple, 
cannot fail to impress the hearer or reader 
with a sense of the purity of mind and 
the educated thought of their author. 

The use of pure language creates a taste 
for still better expression, and that, in 
turn, exerts a refining influence upon the 
mind that will be manifest in any society, 
and will always secure the esteem of others 
over whom it thus exercises a power for 
good. 

It is, then, not the least part of an edu- 
cation to be able to express ideas clearly 
and forcibly, but the use of slang has 
become so prevalent in our common schools 
that the ordinary conversation of school 
children is disgusting to cultivated minds. 
This is due largely, no doubt, to association 
with uneducated persons, from whom are 
learned forms of speech that are allowed to 
remain uncorrected until their use gradually 
becomes a part of the child’s nature. Parents 
too often pay no attention to the language 
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of their children, and if they receive any 
training in this particular, it must be at the 
hands of the teacher. But even here the 
fault is often unnoticed, for many common 
school teachers are themselves given to the 
use.of slang to such an extent that they 
rather confirm their pupils in its use than 
correct the evil. 

The only way by which such habits of 
speech can be effectually broken up, and a 
chaste and pure language cultlvated, is by 
persistent effort on the part of the teacher. 
School readers abound in choice literature, 
and from this the live teacher can draw les- 
sons that may be impressed upon the minds 
of his pupils, instilling into them an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in literature, and cul- 
tivating in them a taste for good language 
that will effectually break up the habit of 
using slang. 

The teacher should also bring to the notice 
of his pupils the bad tendencies of loose 
speaking, but this should be done kindly, 
often indirectly, lest the end be frustrated 
by subjecting the pupil to the ridicule of his 
fellows. Ohio Educational Monthly. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


T is a good thing to seek a quiet place for 
study and recreation. But the poorest 
place is too good for a lazy person, while 
the most delightful retreat is none too se- 
cluded for a true student. The worst use to 
which a vacation can be put is to go abroad 
in search of nothing todo. Summer excur- 
sions, both at home and abroad, are excel- 
lent only so far as they give enlargement of 
knowledge, and better furnishing of the mind 
and body for future needs. The staying at 
home of some is far more refreshing than the 
going abroad of others. It all depends upon 
how we stay, and how we go. We may go 
abroad and come home worn out, bodily 
and mentally, or we may remain and grow 
better, fresher, and stronger every day. It 
all depends upon how we stay, and how we 
go. After a foreign trip some, ever after- 
wards, measufe everything by the tape line 
of France, Rome, or London, and are 
always commencing sentences with ‘* When 
I was abroad.’’ ‘To such persons the tour 
abroad is an injury. 

If we are really going it isa very impor- 
tant question whether we shall be alone or 
in company with a large number. If we 
have been all the year forced into the com- 
panionship of others, a quiet excursion alone 
isa luxury. In the crowded city, or the 
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quiet forest, or alone on the old continent, 
we begin to find out what manner of per- 
sons we are. It searches us severely, and 
we come home better than ever acquainted 
with ourselves. 

The very worst use to which our vacation 
can be put is to travel as a Beau Brummel, 
dancing attendance on silly young ladies 
and brainless young men. ‘The convention- 
alities of society are good in their places, 
but during our summer months we need 
something nearer to nature’s heart than 
the conventional dance, or a kid-glove pro- 
menade on the piazza of a fashionable hotel. 
There are some also who are very respecta- 
ble people when at home, but become quite 
the opposite when abroad. They hardly 
know what to do with themselves. We 
always meet such individuals at educational 
gatherings. They say what they do not be- 
lieve, and profess to believe what they never 
have before dared to express. They are the 
bores of the convention, speaking loud, 
long, and often. 

The benevolence of those who plan ex- 
cursions is great. They should be ranked 
among the real benefactors of our race. 
They lighten the tedium of travel by their 
genial presence, and make a tour abroad a 
delight. They render a trip around the 


world even possible to the most unprotected 


teacher. Barnes's Monthly. 
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VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL JOUR- 
NALS. 


BY WALTER E. RANGER, PRINCIPAL LENNOX 
(MASS. ) HIGH SCHOOL. 


O appreciate the true value of educa- 

tional journals, it is important first to 
determine their relation to standard works 
on education, and the place they hold in 
current literature. 

Educational journals have the same rela- 
tion to standard works on education as liter- 
ary journals have to standard literature. It 
is perhaps needless to say that the literature 
that has accumulated since the days of the 
papyrus, and has come down to us sifted 
from the imperfect—that those works, repre- 
senting the best thoughts of master-minds, 
containing the spiritual life of the past, 
should be the source of the principal part 
of the reading matter of all. In the best 
books we have the companionship of sages 
and heroes. The intense and persistent 
reading of the few great books works a cul- 
ture that cannot be attained through the 
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careless and indiscriminate reading of ephem- 
eral publications. Although the reading 
of standard works yields the greatest profit, 
yet newspapers and periodicals present im- 
portant claims to our attention. A portion 
of our time—a small portion is sufficient— 
may well be devoted to reading periodicals 
and newspapers. In them often appears, for 
the first time, the best that is written in our 
time. They keep us acquainted with the 
social and political condition of our country. 
We must read them if we would keep pace 
with the progress of the time. The press is 
a sovereign power, and the good that it can 
and does do is recognized by all thoughtful 
persons. 

One reason for the increased value of pe- 
riodicals of every class is found in the fact 
that the thinkers of our time submit the re- 
sults of their work at once to the public in 
contributions to papers and magazines. No 
one should have a more thorough knowledge 
of what is taking place than the teacher. 
He should be acquainted with the current 
events of his own national history and those 
of other countries. He needs this knowl- 
edge to aid in imparting instruction, and to 
adapt his teaching to the time in which he 
lives. 

Now, educational works and educational 
journals belong respectively to these two 
classes of literature—standard and current— 
and our reading of them should conform to 
the same rules that govern our general read- 
ing. In distinction from general reading, 
books on education and educational journals 
constitute professional reading. ‘Their use 
is limited but specific, and as such supplies a 
need to teachers that cannot otherwise be 
supplied. It is the duty of teachers to pro- 
vide themselves with professional reading. 
The best books on education should consti- 
tute the principal part of a teacher’s profes- 
sional reading, because in them are the best 
thoughts of the great educators of all times. 
The teacher who has never studied leading 
works on education knows not what a help 
and inspiration they are. The teacher who 
is wholly ignorant of the first principles of 
the science of education cannot be called a 
professional teacher. The teacher who 
knows nothing of the laws that govern men- 
tal growth is a quack. 

Though secondary in value to standard 
works on education, educational journals are 
of invaluable usefulness to educators. They 
are to the teacher what medical journals 
are to the physician, what art journals are to 
artists, what trade journals are to the mer- 
chant. 
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All teachers, to insure success, ought to 
become acquainted with the leading princi- 
ples of education, which lie at the root of 
correct practice of the art of teaching. 
The true end of education is to give mental 
power. This is worth more than knowledge. 
It is gained by the right development of the 
mental faculties. The laws that govern this 
growth, and the methods of teaching most 
effectual in securing this development, must 
be understood by the successful teacher. 
Now educational journals treat chiefly of 
these subjects. In spite of some inferior 
matter found in them, we find much of ster 
ling worth. In them we find the best 
thoughts of leading educators. We are 
foolish if we fail to profit by their thought, 
experience, culture. We cannot well over- 
estimate the value of pondering the views 
of superior minds, especially when they 
speak directly to us, and discuss those ques- 
tions that we must understand. All cannot 
have the advantage of training-schools, or 
of personal contact with leading educators ; 
but can at least come in contact with their 
thoughts through the columns of educational 
journals. 

The approved methods of teaching are 
not experimental, but have been tested, and 
are based upon fixed principles. They rep- 
resent the thought and experience of cen- 
turies. These methods are set forth in edu- 
cational works and journals. The wise 
teacher gleans from all, and takes for his 
own what is best. The physician reads his 
medical journal to learn the latest truths in 
the science or practice of medicine. The 
teacher should read his educational journal 
to learn the latest methods in his profession. 
The methods of to-day are not what they 
were twenty-five years ago. He who does 
not keep up with the times by reading edu- 
cational journals and works, does more to 
degrade than to elevate his profession. 
Even the most learned progressive teacher 
can find something of value in them. They 
ordinarily reflect what is best in the profes- 
sion, advocate the improved methods of 
teaching, are imbued with true professional 
spirit, and mark every advance in the art of 
teaching. They give a history of successes 
and failures. Though our skill as teachers 
will largely depend upon our own experience, 
yet an acquaintance with the experience of 
others may save us from many a defeat. 
Many a teacher acquires from experience at 
the pupil’s expense what he might have 
easily learned from a hint found in some 
educational paper. 

Another use of educational journals is 
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that they assist in building up the profession. 
Like teachers’ institutes, they bring us to- 
gether. They contend for the rights of the 
proféssion, and uphold its dignity and im- 
portance. They assist in molding public 
opinion, relating to the needs of schools. 
They teach the public the nobility and im- 
portance of the teacher’s work. They are 
the champions of the cause of education. 

Again, educational journals enable the 
teacher to give as well as to receive. 
Teachers, like members of other professions, 
find it to their advantage to write as well as 
to read. It greatly aids the elevation of 
teaching if those who originate successful 
plans communicate them to their fellow- 
teachers through the columns of educational 
journals. To do this is the duty of the suc- 
cessful teacher. The teacher who reads 
educational journals does not feel insulated. 
He feels that he is a part of the great body 
of teachers, with whom he has common 
tasks, trials, pleasures, hopes, purposes. 
He feels a sympathy for all those who, like 
himself, exert a governing spirit in the realms 
of child-land, and prepare with tender care 
the happy dwellers to go forth into the great 
life beyond. 

Of most marked value is the inspiration 
gained by reading educational journals. 
Enthusiasm is a vital quality in a teacher. 
The non-progressive teacher loses this. 
Young teachers for this reason are some- 
times thought the best. But the teacher 
who keeps the mind active, the heart warm, 
and maintains lofty purposes, need not grow 
indifferent to his work. Inspiration is the 
thing in the school-room. It is gained by 
different means, potent among which is the 
communion with fellow-teachers. 

It may be well to add a few words on how 
to wse educational journals. All reading 
should stimulate thought. Reflection should 
follow reading. We urge our pupils to 
think, and train them to think logically. 
Educational journals should set us to think- 
ing. One drop of reading to two of reflec- 
tion is an excellent recipe. Educational 
papers should be read with discrimination. 
Let the reader consider well what he reads, 
and appropriate only the true. Let him re- 
member that he is the judge before whom 
what he reads is on trial. Let him be open 
to conviction, but weigh carefully every 
thought, and accept only the good. He 
must not try every plan or method suggested 
in educational papers. Some of them are 
wild fancies. But let him immediately ap- 
propriate whatever he finds to be usetul to 
him, and make it his own. Oftentimes a 
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hint from others solves troublesome prob- 
lems. Educational journals are filled with 
helpful hints. 

Above all, in reading, preserve your indi- 
viduality, that fundamental principle of 
character, that which gives man his power. 
Educational works are helps, not masters. 
Used judiciously, they nourish, invigorate, 
inspire. Read carelessly and indiscrimi- 
nately, they are almost worthless. 

Some teachers are distracted by contra- 
dictory methods as set forth in educational 
journals. Some urge this system, others 
that. Criticism and counter-criticism—all 
methods are assailed. It is true that there 
is a great deal that is absurd found in cur- 
rent educational literature: important ques- 
tions, like liquids in agitation, cause froth. 
All these defects in educational journals do 
not rob them of their intrinsic worth. We 
must separate the true from the false. * * 

Finally, I appeal to teachers in the name 
of our calling, in the name of the schools 
scattered among our hills and valleys, in the 
name of a broader professional culture, in 
the name of duty—I appeal to them to ne- 
glect no means by which a better prepara- 
tion for the grand work of teaching may be 
secured ; and I speak in behalf of one of these 
means, the reading of educational journals. 

New Eng. Ed. Journal. 
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APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 





BY W. W. WOODRUFF. 


HE President of Williams College, Mas- 
sachusetts, has always been noted as a 
great teacher. It was his character that 
drew General Garfield to that institution as 
astudent. Years after, at a commencement 
dinner, General Garfield said, ‘‘ I rejoice 
with you over the new surroundings of our 
old college ; these beautiful buildings, large 
collections, ample endowments, and the im- 
provements of this beautiful town. But per- 
mit me to say that if I were forced to elect 
between all this without Dr. Hopkins and 
Dr. Hopkins with onlya shingle and a piece 
of chalk under an apple tree, he on one end 
of an oak log and I on the other, I would 
say, My university shall be Dr. Hopkins, 
President and college in one.’’ Such was 
General Garfield’s estimate of the value of a 
teacher. 

With an experience and observation of 
forty years in public schools, eighteen of 
which have been in the county superinten- 
dency, we trust it will not be out of place 
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for us to make a few suggestions to Direc- 
tors in regard to the appointment of teach- 
ers. 

1. The practice of grading salaries has 
been growing and with good results. We 
hope it will be continued. Of the thirty- 
eight districts in Bucks county, twenty-six 
grade the salaries of the teachers more or 
less. In some instances they pay twice as 
much to one teacher as to others. In twelve 
districts the salaries are all the same. In one 
of these a teacher of experience and estab- 
lished reputation—not excelled, if equaled, 
by any other teacher in the county—was 
paid no more than a young girl who, with 
only moderate attainments in scholarship, 
was experimenting on the first term. Was 
this just to either teacher ? Was it just to the 
taxpayers? Was it a course of procedure 
adapted to encourage teachers to prepare 
themselves for their work, and to acquit 
themselves with energy and success? It will 
be better to appoint the teachers first and 
fix the salaries afterward ; as it is more prac- 
ticable to adjust the salary to the capacity 
and efficicncy of the teacher, than the 
teacher to the salary. Neither the grade of 
the Superintendent’s certificate nor a Nor- 
mal School diploma should alone determine 
the grade of the salary. Other qualifications 
than scholarship are essential. Of these the 
directors are the judges. Salaries should 
not be graded according to the size of the 
school. If teaching talent is appropriated, 
it should be paid for, whether many or few 
pupils are in attendance. A man may be 
employed to do a boy’s work, but no one 
would expect him to be satisfied with a boy’s 
pay. 

2. We trust Directors will not reduce 
the wages of teachers. It would be better 
to make an advance, both in the qualifica- 
tions and compensation. Advancing the 
wages without changing the teachers may 
be an act of justice, but it will not greatly 
improve the schools. Wages should be ad- 
vanced with the object of attracting better 
talent. The counties around us, except 
Northampton, are paying higher salaries 
than Bucks, and are drawing away many of 
our teachers. Indeed, Bucks county loses 
every year some of her best teachers, be- 
cause they can get better salaries in Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Delaware, Philadelphia or 
New Jersey. There is no way to retain these 
teachers but by paying them as much as 
they can get elsewhere. 

3. Teachers should be elected by a vote 
of the Directors in regular session. No 
other method of appointment is legal. The 
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appointment of the teacher for a particular 
school is sometimes left to a single Director, 
and there is no vote by the Board, and no 
record. This is as improper as it is illegal. 
If the appointment of a teacher is known to 
rest with a single Director, it gives large op- 
portunity for the pressure of personal influ- 
ence; and considerations will be urged or 
suggested that would never be made before 
the Board. Directors should support each 
other in resisting the pressure of personal 
influence and private interests. This they 
can do by carrying out the law, and having 
every teacher elected by the Board. To 
be legally elected, a teacher must receive at 
least four votes. It may be very proper that 
a teacher should be nominated by the local 
Director, and that his opinions and wishes 
should have much influence; but the Board, 
as a Board, should assume and bear the 
responsibility of the appointment. 

4. As a rule, we think that Directors 
should discourage their sons and daughters 
from applying for schools in their own dis- 
tricts. ‘Teachers of experience, and of well 
established character, may constitute excep- 
tions. But for several reasons beginners 
would better test their talent away from 
home. We have known School Boards to 
be greatly annoyed because one or two of 
the members desired to have their own rela- 
tives appointed as teachers. Merit alone 
should determine the appointments. 


= 


THE BOY WHO HADN'T HALF A 
CHANCE. 





BS | brake the fifteen minute bell is ringing; 
are you ready ?”’ 
** Not going to school to-day.” 
His mother said nothing more. 
she send a boy to school who had but half a 
breakfast, and who was out at the elbows, and 


How could 


knees, and toes? But the father, who, more 
sober than usual, lounged around the door, 
roused himself at the boy's words. 

“Not going to school, eh! How long since 
you came to be your own master? If that’s the 
way you appreciate your privileges, it's high 
time you lost them. Might as well stop school, 
any way; you don’t learn anything.”’ 

“Reckon I could if I had half a chance,” 
said the boy, looking discontented at his rags. 

“T haven't another patch left to mend your 
clothes with,” said Ralph's mother, quickly. 

“I s'pose that means that I am to blame for 
everything that oughtn't to be. A boy of thir- 
teen ought to be able to earn himself a suit of 
clothes, to say nothing of his bread and butter.”’ 

“Lots of good it would do me to earn any- 
thing,” muttered Ralph, sullenly. Usually, he 
would not have dared to say so much in his 
father's presence, but this morning he hardly 
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cared what he did or what might follow. Usu- 
ally too, he would have paid dearly for such a 
speech, but now Mr. Allen only said: 

“You're an impudent young rascal ; but see- 
ing I haven't done as well by you as I might, 
I'll make a bargain with you. Every cent you 
can earn you may have, but not a bit to eat, nor 
a rag to wear besides. Do you understand ? 
Now be off, and see what you're worth.” 

“All right,” answered Ralph, picking up his 
ragged hat. 

“You won't go out of town ?” said his mother, 
anxiously, as he passed out. 

“No, not without letting you know,” he an- 
swered from outside the gate. 

From simple force of habit, and without any 
definite purpose, he took the road to the school 
house, and found himself at the door just as the 
noisy troop were entering. ‘‘ Might as well go 
in too,” he said to himself, and he did. But his 
books remained unopened, and when his class 
was called he sat still at his seat. His teacher 
was sure from his look that he was sick or in 
trouble, and knowing something about his home 
life, thought best to pay no attention at the time. 
At recess, however, she went and sat down be- 
side him. 

‘‘No lessons to-day, 
pleasantly. 

‘Not coming to school any more; got to earn 
my own living.” 

“Oh, work it is; well that’s not a bad excuse 
for leaving school. What are you going to do ?”’ 

“That's what I've got to find out ; don’t know 
yet.” 

“ Then the first thing is, what can you do?”’ 

““Not much of anything: never had half a 
chance to learn,’’ and he looked enviously at 
Louis Hatten, who was passing through the 
room—a boy of his own age, well dressed and 
well fed, well furnished with all a school-boy 
could ask. Miss Lee followed the direction of 
his glance. 

‘Why, Ralph,” she said, ‘I think you have 
a better chance than Louis for making a man 
of yourself.” 

“Don't see how that can be.”’ 

“Can you swim?’ Ralph looked up very 
much astonished. He was an expert swimmer, 
but he did not see how that would help him in 
trying to make something of himself. 

“I can that,”’ he answered emphatically. 

“Did you learn by having some one hold on 
to you all the time, keeping you out of deep 
water ?”’ 

“Guess a fellow wouldn't learn much that 
way. Had to go it myself.” 

‘Then why isn't it better to ‘go it yourself’ 
in other things?’ Haven't youa better chance 
than a boy who has everything done for him, 
who is always, as far as possible, kept out of 
danger, never allowed to make effort enough in 
any direction to tire him ?” 

“‘ Never thought of that before,”’ said Ralph. 
And while he thought of it his teacher thought 
of something else. 

“Will you carry a note to Mr. Scott for me?’ 
she asked. 

“Yes'm,” answered Ralph promptly. 


Ralph?’ she asked 
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He had carried notes before, and had a 
leasant remembrance of bright nickels and 
righter dimes that found their way into his 

pocket on those occasions. So the note was 
written and carried, and while Mr. Scott read 
it, Ralph looked earnestly out of the window at 
a huge pile of coal on the sidewalk. 

“Young man,” said the trustee, suddenly, 
making Ralph start, ‘‘do you know the con- 
tents of this note ?”’ 

‘No, sir,”’ said Ralph, truthfully. 

* Your teacher tells me you are in want of 
work, and recommends you for the vacant place 
of janitor in the Holly Street building. Do you 
think you could manage to keep those rooms 
swept and dusted, to have them warm by school- 
time, and see that everything is in order at 
night ?”” 

** I'd like to try it,” said Ralph. 

“And be responsible for everything that’s 
broken or stolen ?” 

The boy's face lengthened. 

‘“*S'pose there's keys?” 

“Plenty of them.” 

“Reckon if I locked up and left everything 
straight, and burglars broke in, ‘twouldn't be 
any of my lookout.” 

“ How long do you suppose you will stick to 
it?” 

“ Likely till I find better work.”’ 

“Well, sir, we will try you. Miss Lee offers 
to give you directions.’ And he scratched off 


areply. Ralph took it, and, hesitating a little, 
asked the question of all importance to him : 


“How much will I get?’ 

“Two dollars a week through the fall and 
winter, and one through the warm weather. 
Does that suit you ?” 

“Yes, sir, much obliged. How often will I 
get paid ?”’ 

“We generally pay once a month, but if you 
need the money we can let you have it every 
Saturday for a while.” 

“ Thank ye,” said Ralph; but there were five 
days before Saturday, and he was hungry al- 
ready. 

‘*Want your coal put somewhere ?” he asked 
after a moment's pause. 

“Well, it is rather out of place on the side- 
walk. Would you like the job?” 

“Yes, sir; would that !”’ 

“ Very well, deliver your note, and then come 
back and go to work;” and the boy lost no 
time. 

As he handed the answer to Miss Lee, he told 
her of the waiting coal pile. 

“That's a good beginning,"’ she said, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ and this will do for starting capital,”” and 
she laid in his hand nota nickel, nor a dime, 
but a shining half-dollar. ‘And this,’”’ she 
continued, covering the coin with a dainty card, 
‘is a motto to help you along.” 

On the card Ralph read: ‘‘God helps the 
man who helps himself.” The boy looked 
rather than spoke his thanks, but he did say, 
“If I’m ever of any account, Miss Lee, it will 
be owing to you.” 

A loat of brown bread and a slice of cheese 
took ten cents from the precious half-dollar, but 
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it gave the boy strength to handle a shovel well, 
and when he wert to the school house to learn 
his new round of duty, another half-dollar jin- 
gled with the four dimes in his pocket. How 
rich he felt as he went down the street to lay out 
part of his wealth for the table at home. A 
peck of corn-meal, a good sized soup-bone, an- 
other loaf of bread, larger this time, and a pint 
of milk in a five-cent bucket, and still there was 
money in his pocket. ‘‘ Mush and milk for sup- 
per, bread and soup to-morrow. Hurrah! Be- 
lieve I have a chance after all.” 

That was the beginning. Ralph is a man now, 
prosperous and respected. His mother, hope- 
ful and happy, looks after the pleasant home 
of her son’s providing; his father, quiet and 
sober, makes the little garden spot bring forth its 
best for the always well-filled table; and over 
the mantel, in Ralph’s own room, hangs in a 
tasteful frame the motto that has directed and 
encouraged his efforts since the morning when 
he discovered wherein lay his chance for mak- 
ing a man of himself. 


Se 


JouHNn WESLEY was a very wise man; for 
he knew how to reach and influence men, 
as the following incident will prove. When 
he was quite old he was riding in a stage- 
coach with a young man who swore a great 
deal. When they stopped to change horses 
he looked at the registry books, and then 
said to his companion: ‘‘I perceive you and 
I are going to travel together a long dis- 
tance in thiscoach. I havea favor to ask of 

ou. I am getting to be an old man, and if 
I should so far forget myself as to swear, 
you will oblige me if you will caution me 
about it.”’ The young man apologized, and 
there was no more swearing heard from 
him during that journey. Here is a very 
effective lesson in the way to govern others. 
Teachers can learn much from it. There zs 
@ way of governing the worst pupils; the 
difficulty is, we are not always able to find it. 


S1x days stern Labor shuts the poor 

From nature’s careless banquet-hall ; 
The seventh, an angel opes the door, 

And smiling, welcomes all! —Aulwer 


In accordance with their usual custom, 
the teachers have taken one day each term 
in which to visit schools. They have been 
very willing to make the effort necessary te 
see some of the best work in other schools of 
their own grade, and afterwards sent me 
written reports of their observations. Know- 
ing that they were expected to write an ac- 
count of what they saw and heard, they were 
stimulated to criticize carefully and apply 
the best methods noticed. I count visiting- 
day more valuable to the schools than if 
spent in regular work.—efort. 
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Tue public schools of this country con- 
stitute one of the marvels of history. No 
man’s child is too rich or too noble to pass 
by the door of the common school-house 


without going in; no man’s child too poor | 


or too low in social state to be denied pre- 
cisely equal privileges in the people’s schools. 
They are great levelers. Rich and poor 
alike share their benefits. There are no 
cushioned seats and carpeted apartments for 
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rich men’s boys; no spaces set apart for 
them on the play-grounds; in our schools 


| are we taught the beginning of that equal 


citizenship which makes us great. We levy 
upon ourselves taxes, and educate our chil- 
dren in our own houses, by teachers that we 


_ employ and pay with our own money. There 


is something inspiring in the thought that a 
nation of people have their children at 


school. Topeka Capital. 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 


TT’HE attendance at the meeting of the 

National Educational Association at To- 
peka was very large, despite the warm 
weather. Kansas alone is reported as hav- 


ing sent 1200 or more teachers, and all the | 


Western States within easy distance were 
well represented. The attendance from the 
Southern States was larger than heretofore. 
There were several hundred present also 
from New England and the Middle States. 
All the halls in the city, adapted for such 
use, were engaged, and at times eight meet- 
ings were in progress at the same hour. 


ments, as follows; Elementary schools, kin- 
dergarten instruction, higher instruction, 
normal schools, industrial education, art 
education, musical education, and school 
superintendence. The subject of industrial 
education, among others, was discussed at 
length and with much earnestness. Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, with reference to the | 


use of alcoholic drinks, was also a promi- 
nent question at this meeting. Among 
papers read was one by Dr. Edward Brooks, 


of Philadelphia, upon ‘‘’The Educational | 


Value of Different Studies.’ We had hoped 


for a satisfactory report of proceedings at | 


this writing, but have been unable to secure 
it in time tor this issue of Zhe Journal. 

After adjournment, excursion parties left 
for the Rocky Mountains, Yosemite Valley, 
Mexico, and the Pacific Coast. 
sion was also announced to Fort Riley, ‘‘ the 
exact geographical centre of the United 
States.”’ The place of next meeting has not 
yet been announced. 





An excur- | 


WE congratulate our genial friend, Col 
J. A. M. Passmore, upon his new and com- 
modious quarters at No, 1125 Arch street» 
Philadelphia. This change of base from 


| Pottsville is made necessary by the increas- 


ing trade in the school publications of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., which he rep- 
resents so resolutely and with such large 
measure of success. Mr. Passmore will be 
glad to welcome everybody interested in 
the selection and use of school books, and 
will be found always ready to discuss the 
merits of the many excellent text-books on 
the Appletons’ list. 


‘‘Go wake the seeds of good asleep 
throughout the world—good physical, intel- 
lectual, spiritual,’ is the Divine command 


Man has heard the 
Deserts blos- 


to every human soul. 
potent voice, and obeyed it. 


| som as the rose ; waste places are populated 
The Association was made up of depart- | 


by teeming millions ; the world is filled with 
printed leaves from the tree of knowledge— 
of good and evil, it is true; the busy hum 


| of industry makes glad the day; oil from 
| hidden rocks and the wondrous electric cur- 


rent illumine the darkness of the night; the 


| very ends of the earth are brought together 


by the ocean steamer, the locomotive engine, 
and the iron thread of the telegraph ; and 


| the homes of men are, or may be, the abodes 


of comfort and luxury. The spirit of in- 
quiry, enterprise, invention—in a word, the 
spirit of progress—has been actively at work 
waking the dormant ‘seeds of good.”’ 
Hardly less active have been the agencies 


| at work al] the while ‘‘ waking the seeds’’ of 


mental, moral and spiritual good ‘‘ asleep 


| throughout the world.’’ This is, in part, the 


teacher’s work. The seeds of potent ener- 
gies lie about him everywhere in the school- 
room—but ‘‘asleep.’’ It is for him to 
awake some of these at least to life and ac- 
tivity, never to slumber again. God speed 
him in his Divine mission ! 
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ALLENTOWN MEETING. 





HE generous promise of Allentown has 
been made good. She bade the Associa- 
tion a hearty welcome, and cordial was her 
entertainment from first to last. Her hotel 
accommodations are ample and excellent, 
the new Hotel Allen being especially worthy 
of mention ; her opera house is spacious and 
comfortable ; the committees having charge 
of arrangements in general and in detail 
were active and efficient; the programme, 
which had been carefully considered by the 
Executive Committee, moved as close to 
schedule time as possible, and upon it were 
addresses and papers of unusual merit. The 
subjects presented were timely, and their 
consideration was thoughtful and earnest. 
The music with which the exercises were in- 
terspersed was much enjoyed, especially 
the solos by Misses Glenn and Boice and 
Prof. Wm. B. Hall. The concert given on 
the last evening by the Choral Union of Al- 
lentown was delightful. The last number 
in the first part, ‘‘ Hear My Prayer,’’ from 
Mendelssohn, was a very fine piece of 
oratorio work ; the solo part by Miss Riley 
was the brilliant gem to the choral setting, 
and the best thing of its kind ever heard be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association. 

The city of Allentown is ‘ beautiful for 
situation.’’ One of the speakers claimed 
that in another respect also it suggests Jeru- 
salem, being the proper Bible distance from 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and Emaus. A striking 
feature of the city is its well-shaded streets, 
which were the subject of common remark 
among the numerous strangers in attendance 
at the Association. We see now some ex- 
planation of Supt. Landis’ notable report of 
recent Arbor Day work. The people of 
Allentown believe in trees ; they know that 
universal tree-planting throughout a city 
renders it more attractive, more comforta- 
ble, and more healthful, to say nothing of 
increased value to real estate. The city is 
also noted for its manufacturing enterprise. 
Its blast furnaces and rolling mills, extensive 
silk mills, and other prominent local indus- 
tries bespeak the business energy of its peo- 
ple, while Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
Female Seminary, and an admirably organ- 
ized system of public schools manifest their 
educational spirit. 

As to the programme: The inaugural ad- 
dress of President Stewart was an able dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘ Temperance’ question in 
its relation to the schools. Coi. D. Brainard 
Case regards the ‘‘ Defects of the Pennsy]- 
vania School Law’’ as of very grave char- 
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acter. There is force in his condemnatory 
criticism, but School Boards are much better 
than he rates them, and educated pauperism 
not so imminently threatened as he fears. 
The views of Supt. Woodruff, whose long 
experience in school supervision, and whose 
good judgment in school matters generally 
commends itself on all occasions, are, we 
think, more nearly correct. 

Prof. H. H. Spayd is of opinion that 
**Reading Circles’’ should be professional 
rather than general, in the character of the 
books placed upon their lists. Supt. Buehrle 
defined ‘‘ professional,’ in this sense, as 
whatever enables the teacher to do better 
the work of the school-room—a good defini- 
tion. The paper on ‘‘ State Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania,’’ by Prof. Geo. M. Philips, 
is one of the clearest in statement, and most 
forcible in its array of facts and figures upon 
this subject, that has ever been heard in 
Pennsylvania. We commend it to the reader. 
Prof. E. L. Kemp presented ‘‘ The Study of 
Birds in the Public Schools,’’ in a very at- 
tractive manner, illustrating his remarks with 
finely-mounted specimens of native birds. 

The importance of ‘‘ Discipline as a Fac- 
tor in the Work of the School Room,’’ was 
presented by Dr. Wickersham, with his ac- 
customed force and clearness. Prof. M. H. 
Richards, of Muhlenberg College, discussed 
the ‘‘ Relation of the College to the Public 
School,’’ a subject to which he has given 
much practical attention, as Secretary of the 
Allentown Board of School Controllers. 
The ‘‘ High School Question’’ was treated 
in an excellent paper by Supt. R. M. 
Streeter, of Titusville, which is heartily 
commended to all who have to do with this 
grade of schools. Papers were also pre- 
sented by Mrs. Eva D, Kellogg, Mrs. Hattie 
Kemp and Miss E. J. Llewellyn. The me- 
morial addresses were appropriate tributes 
to the memory of Prof. J. V. Montgomery, 
Supt. C. S. Riddell and Supt. Wm. H. 
Dill, members of the Association who have 
died during the year. 

These papers will all appear in full in our 
issue for September, to which number of 
The Journal our readers have become accus- 
tomed to look for the proceedings of the an- 
nual session of the State Association. 

As to the enrollment: Allentown stands 
second on the honor list of places where 
these sessions have been held. ‘The four 
largest meetings have been: Philadelphia, 
1,116; Allentown, 620; Greensburg, 560 ; 
and Harrisburg, 548. The attendance at 
Greensburg was larger than at Allentown, 
but the Allentown enrollment was the 
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greater, and therefore it properly takes the 
second place. 

The exhibition of drawing and other 
school work in the Court House embraced a 
wide range of such work from Normal 
Schools, High Schools and all subordinate 
grades. It attracted much attention, but 
not so much as its merits deserved. We 
hope to give a more extended notice of this 
exhibit in connection with the report of 
proceedings next month. 

Among resolutions adopted were those 
endorsing the general plan of the Reading 
Circles ; approving the results of the new 
law requiring Physiology and Hygiene to be 
taught with reference to the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics; urging the adoption by 
the Legislature of a minimum school term of 
six months; recommending the compensa- 
tion of teachers for time in attending the 
annual institutes ; and urging the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Legislature for 
the codification of the school law. 

The entertainment of Wednesday evening 
by the Indian boys and girls frotn the Car- 
lisle school, in charge of that practical phi- 
lanthropist, Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the U.S. 
Army, was one of absorbing interest. What 
a tragic story of real life was told by one of 
the young men present! Education—moral, 
mental, and manual—is the only key to the 


Indian problem ; and Capt. Pratt, more than 
any other living man, is driving that con- 
viction home upon the heart and the con- 
science of the American people. 

The officers elected are: President, Jas. 
M. Coughlin, Luzerne; Vice-Presidents, G. 


A. Langley, Edinboro, and M. Lizzie 
Steltz, Allentown; Secretary, J. P. McCas- 
key, Lancaster; TZyreasurer, D. S. Keck, 
Berks; Zicket Agent, J. F. Sickel, German- 
town. 

Executive Committee.—B. C. Youngman, 
Clearfield; N. C. Scheffer, Kutztown; J. 
O. Knauss, Lehigh; E. O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville ; D. A. Harmon, Hazleton. 

Enrolling Committee. — Henry Houck, 
Harrisburg ; Matt. Savage, Clearfield ; T. A. 
Snyder, Carbon ; N.S. Davis, Lackawanna ; 
A. S. Grimes, Columbia county. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in the beautiful town of Clearfield. 

While at Allentown, a pleasant party drove 
down in carriages to Bethlehem and through 
the grounds of the Lehigh University. The 
weather was hot and the roads dusty, but our 
merry company brought away a very beau- 
tiful picture of these stately buildings, as 
they stand almost covered with the green of 
American, English and Japan ivy. 
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On our way to Allentown, for the last 
twenty-five miles, we rode on the engine, 
and on a level stretch the sturdy engineer 
‘* let her go,’’ to show us what sixty miles 
an hour means. The seat in the engine- 
house is the best on the train when the coun- 
try is interesting. After adjournment, in 
company with hundreds of others, we took 
the excursion train on Friday morning for 
Slatington, where two hours were spent in 
an inspection of the methods of quarrying 
and working the very fine quality of slate 
found here; then to Mauch Chunk for the 
twenty-mile ride by gravity around the 
Switchback ; thence to the romantic Glen 
Onoko, some four miles north of Mauch 
Chunk, the Pennsylvania rival of Watkins 
Glen. The excursion, which was under the 
general direction of Dr. A. R. Horne, was 
admirably managed, and contributed much 
to the pleasant memories with which the 
Allentown meeting will be recalled in after 
years. 


— 
- 





TEACHERS’ VACATION. 


\° we put pen to paper the summer vaca- 
I tion is at its height, and our thoughts go 
out with sympathetic interest to our thous- 
ands of teachers of both sexes, who, for the 
time being, are off duty, resting from their 
labors, and endeavoring by change of air 
and scene and perhaps, for a time, of voca- 
tion, to reinvigorate physical health and re- 
store the nervous energy and mental tone 
without which teaching is a weariness, and 
therefore measurably a failure for lack of the 
buoyancy and ambition that put life into 
school work, and serve as a magnetic inspi- 
ration to school children, and to which their 
nature responds as the opening flower to the 
balmy breeze and vitalizing sunshine. 

Teaching is not a mechanical employ- 
ment, to be measured by the hours and days 
and the number of pages in a text-book ; 
but, within those graduated limits, to be 
judged by the informing and stimulating 
impressions made upon the developing in- 
teilect and impressible souls of the young 
immortals who are slowly groping their 
way, under the teacher’s guidance, from the 
little known to the limitless unknown ; 
grasping first the unfamiliar elements of 
knowledge that, fully mastered and wisely 
used, lead out into all knowledge in the 
wide universe of God. 

Mental pursuits cannot be judged by a 
manual labor standard. That would be in- 
congruous and wholly inconclusive. Unlike 
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things are not governed by the same laws. 
Muscle and brain are not of like substance, 
and are widely different in their mode and 
results of action. The teacher’s summer 
recreation is also for the pupil’s benefit. 
Its reflex influence upon the school is direct 
and positive, and converts the personal right 
into a professional duty. It should bring 
back the teacher with a clear head, steady 
nerves, cool judgment, and an unruffled 
temper—mental and physical conditions 
that exert a wonderful influence upon the 
dispositions of school children, their apti- 
tude for study, and their ability to make 
rapid progress because of these favoring 
conditions. We congratulate all our 
teacher friends upon whatever relaxation 
they can get, and hope they may be able to 
take in large draughts of atmospheric, so- 
cial and literary oxygen during this happy 
summer time, to supplement renovated 
school rooms, sweet and clean, with vitaliz- 
ing educational work during the mellow 
autumn and rigorous winter months, until 
the springtime and summer come again, 
rich with intellectual harvests and radiant 
with the brightening light of a still more 
hopeful future. 


_ 


SCHOOL HOUSE REPAIRS. 





CHOOL Boards are a standing illustra- 
tion of the fact, that, as a general rule, 
legislative bodies are not best adapted to the 
performance of executive duties; and when 
the two functions are linked together in the 
same organization, administrative details are 
very apt to be neglected, because the whole 
body, whilst very readily meeting and acting 
together in parliamentary forms of pro- 
cedure, cannot, in the nature of the case, 
act as a unit in carrying out resolutions and 
policies that may have been adopted; and 
therefore it often happens that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and 
the best intentions fail of timely and ef- 
fective practical results, without which the 
best plans and wisest measures that can be 
put on record, are worth no more than so 
much waste paper. 

For fifty years the necessity for some ex- 
ecutive agency to supplement the general 
powers of School Directors and give them 
efficiency has been well understood, and 
many efforts have been made to provide for 
with it, only partial success. The District Su- 
perintendency is undeniably the best adjunct 
of the Directors for the general purpose in 
question, wherever the law permits it, and 
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sufficient power is conferred to make it ef- 
fective. It is a matter of deep regret that 
the letter of the law was not broad enough 
to justify the Supreme Court in sustaining 
the Directors of Mahanoy township, a few 
years ago, in the most notable effort in this 
direction known to our school history ; and 
the Legislature has not yet filled this gap. 
It is one of the most important steps of pro- 
gress that remain to be taken. 

We are thinking now only of the annual 
house-cleaning and repairs, and miscella- 
neous improvements, that are needed to put 
school houses and grounds in good order 
and presentable condition, before the open- 
ing of the fall and winter term of the 
schools ; and which are sometimes attended 
to, and sometimes not, according to the 
business capacity, public spirit, and sense of 
duty or otherwise of the Directors. It is 
the duty of the Board, by formal resolution, 
to order it done, and the duty of the Presi- 
dent, in the first instance, to see that the 
Board is convened for the purpose and their 
attention called to it as a special service that 
cannot be postponed without discredit to 
the district and the school authorities. 

There are several ways in which the work 
can be done. If there be no Superinten- 


dent, nor any Committee on Property as 


such, it can be devolved upon the Secretary 
of the Board. Or it can be divided amongst 
the Directors, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts and where there are a number of 
school houses, each Director taking charge 
of the house nearest his own residence, and 
therefore the most convenient to reach and 
oversee. If this would not suit, some unof- 
ficial person in the neighborhood could be 
employed as the agent of the Board, and 
acting under its authority to attend to the 
cleaning and repairs. Resident teachers 
could also be employed for the purpose. If 
a male teacher, he would have strong pro- 
fessional motives for doing the work well. 
If a female teacher, and a good enough 
house-keeper to make a good wife, it is mor- 
ally certain that she would put the premises 
in better condition than ever before known, 
unless the ‘‘ conservatives’’ in the Board 
should tie her hands by restrictions in neces- 
sary expenditures, that would spoil her plans 
and cripple her usefulness as deputy supervi- 
sor of scrubbing and painting, whitewashing 
and repairs; in which case the school and 
the community would be the loser, and the 
Board not in the least the gainer in reputa- 
tion as trusted and sagacious public officers. 
It is immaterial, however, which of these 
agencies is employed, so that the work de 
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done, and well done—which is the main 
point—and done 7” “me. 

We know there are thousands of School 
Directors all over the State who need no ad- 
monition from any quarter with regard to 
this branch of their official duty; and they 
will not take umbrage at this private and 
confidential hint to their less wide-awake 
and less enterprising compeers, that the office 
they hold is charged with pressing duties 
and responsibilities, as well as clothed with 
honors, and that the latter are empty honors 
if the former be overlooked or disregarded. 


—_—_ > ——_ 


VIEWS OF DR. BROOKS. 


AN EXPERT AND AUTHORITY OF NATIONAL 
REPUTATION, IN PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 


AYS the Phenixville Messenger, from 

which we take the following expression 
of opinion by Dr. Brooks: ‘‘ At the annual 
examination of pupils of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Institute, Twenty-third and Brown 
streets, Philadelphia, Dr. Edward Brooks, 
of that city, formerly principal of the Mil- 
lersville State Normal School, and a gentle- 
man widely known for his scholastic attain- 
ments and excellence of character, read an 


article which we produce in full below. In 
this paper he presents the results of his per- 
sonal .observations and examinations, and 
we cofnmnend them to the serious considera- 


tion of our readers. We believe that what 
he says of the Soldiers’ Orphan School in 
‘question, is also largely true of every other 
Orphan School in the State. The reading 
of this article created a profound impres- 
sion.”’ 

This school has, since its organization, 
been under the diréct personal control of 
Mrs. E. E. Hutter, for many years inspector 
of the Orphan Schools of the State. We 
take great pleasure in commending this 
paper by Dr. Brooks, whom we regard one 
of the best qualified men in the State to ex. 
press a correct judgment as to the condition 
of a school, the character of its daily work, 
and its permanent influence upon the 
thought and life of its pupils. It is as fol- 
lows : 

Ladies and Gentleman ; | join heartily in the 
feeling of satisfaction which I see manifested in 
so many faces before and around me. I think 
it can be truly said that the exercises which we 
have witnessed reflect credit upon the pupils 
and the teachers and managers of the institu- 
‘tion. We must not forget, however, that the 
school is on exhibition to-day. and that one can- 
not always judge of the valor and efficiency of 
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an army on dress parade. A school must be 
seen in its ordinary, every-day duties, that the 
most accurate judgment may be formed of its 
condition and its work. 

At the request of some of the leading friends 
of education, who seemed to think my long 
connection with the educational interests of the 
State would give authority to my judgment, I 
consented to make a careful inspection of this 
institution in respect to the accommodation and 
instruction of its pupils. I accordingly visited 
the school a few weeks since, unexpectedly to 
the teachers and managers, and spent the entire 
day making such observations as the circum- 
stances seemed to require. Without desiring to 
take any side in any controversy, but merely to 
present what seems to me to be the truth in re- 
spect to this school, I take this occasion to state 
some of the results of my observations, and that 
nothing may be overstated in the warmth of 
extemporaneous speech, I have written down a 
statement with my note-book before me, which 
I will read. 

My observations may be embraced under the 
three heads, the school in relation to the intel- 
lectual, physical, and moral and religious inter- 
ests of its pupils. 

Intellectual—I visited a large number of 
classes in branches varying from orthography 
and primary reading up to algebra, geometry, 
history and physiology. In most of these classes 
the teaching reached a high average of excel- 
lence ; in some of them it was unusually good. 
While there was an effort to secure good ex- 
pression in recitation there was care exercised 
to prevent pupils from falling into a mere rou- 
tine of words without a conception of ideas. In 
many classes pupils were probed with questions 
to test their pig wa fm of subjects recited. 
Criticism by the pupils was encouraged, and 
different forms of presenting subjects or reach- 
ing results were required. I was especially 
pleased with the prominence given to arithme- 
tical analysis, by which pupils were taught to 
reason rather than to follow prescribed formulas 
or set rules. The work in physiology was not 
a repetition of any book, but an exercise on 
practical questions pertaining to the proper care 
of the body and the laws of health. The exer- 
cises in algebra and geometry showed careful 
and thoughtful instruction. In grammar the 
correction of false syntax was made a prominent 
exercise, and the incorrect expressions of teach- 
ers as well as pupils were gathered up and 
brought to the class room for correction. The 
teaching in geography I thought might have 
been somewhat improved by the more general 
use of outline maps; the map-drawing, however, 
showed neatness and accurate work, I was 
much pleased with a drill in U. S. History, in- 
cluding the constitution, and I wondered as I 
listened to it, how many of our public men could 
pass as thorough an examination as these Sol- 
diers’ Orphan boys. They certainly were being 
trained to understand that constitution for which 
their fathers gave their lives. 

The one branch that seemed to stand out 
above all others was penmanship in the boys’ 
department. There are very few schools in the 
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country where the boys write so good a hand as 
do these Soldiers’ Orphan boys. Their book- 
keeping exercises (for they have instruction in 
double-entry book-keeping,) were worthy of 
high praise for the neatness and accuracy of 
the work. I was not surprised to learn that ten 
of the boys who have left the, institution are 
clerks in the Reading R. R. office, and eight in 
the Penna. R. R. office, and a large number 
are clerks and book-keepers in business houses 
in and about the city. In both departments, 
also, the neatness and accuracy with which the 
work was written upon the board stood out in 
marked contrast with that of many schools of 
much higher pretensions. In respect to the in- 
struction, I can truthfully say that while I saw 
some teaching that I think could be improved. 
] saw no really inferior teaching, and most of it 
is in accordance with the improved systems of 
modern education, and will compare favorably 
with the instruction given in the very best 
schools of its grade. 

I was pleased to notice that the industrial ele- 
ment in education was not neglected. The 
flower-making girls showed much taste and ar- 
tistic skill in their work, and many of their pro- 
ducts would not do discredit to the windows of 
some of our stores on Chestnut street. The 
girls were also taught to sew, helping to make 
their own dresses and other clothing, under the 
supervision of two competent sewing women. 
They also learn housekeeping by assisting in 
the kitchen, dining-room, and laundry, doing 
the lighter work as adapted to their strength. 
They learn to do ironing and what ladies call 
‘fluting,’’ which, I presume, is a very useful 
accomplishment in a well-regulated household. 
They also make their beds, sweep and dust, and 
help to keep their rooms neat and clean. 

The industrial education of the boys is not so 
well organized as that of the girls. The reason 
assigned is that it is more difficult to make 
proper arrangements for it; and the reason 
seems a valid one. They, however, have some 
industrial exercises in the way of assisting in 
the care of the grounds and buildings. For 
eyes exercise, aside from their plays, they 

ave regular military drills in the school of the 
company and battalion; and there is a brass 
band of some twenty pieces connected with the 
school. The most satisfactory arrangement for 
the industrial education of the boys is that with 
the Spring Garden Institute, in which thirty of 
the oldest students have been working during 
the present year. They devote three hours a 
day for two days in the week to this work, being 
taught the use and care of tools, working in 
wood and iron, turning, chipping, boring, mak- 
ing joints, etc. It gives me great pleasure to 
state that one of these soldiers’ orphans, a boy 
15 years of age, took the first prize at the Spring 
Garden Institute, this summer, for true work in 
wood and iron. 

Physical Condition.—1 made such examina- 
tion as was convenient in respect to the physical 
condition and means of securing the health of 
the students, and I can conscientiously recom- 
mend the school to the public in this respect. 
The pupils, as you may see to-day, are pictures 
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of health; and so far as I could ascertain there 
has been very little sickness among them. They 
were neatly dressed, and seemed contented and 


happy. I examined with special care the dor- 
mitories, counting the beds and windows, and 
found them’ clean, well-lighted and well-venti- 
lated. They were furnished with single beds. I 
noticed only two double beds; straw matresses 
and pillows, two sheets, two woolen blankets, 
and everything was as clean and neat as could 
be expected in a school of this kind, and much 
better than in many schools of greater preten- 
sions which I have visited. These dormitories 
were provided with fire-escapes, and where one 
room opened into another, the door was hung 
so as to swing both ways on the hinges, so that 
no accident could occur on account of a closed 
door. 

The class-rooms were all well-lighted and 
ventilated, with the exception of two rooms on 
the first floor, which are not entirely satisfactory, 
but I found that special pains were taken to 
keep these well ventilated. There were mot- 
toes of moral and religious sentiments on the 
walls of the school rooms, and also engravings 
and other pictures making them, though plain, 
look neat and attractive. The seats and desks 
were plain and in some cases old, but in no case 
objectionable. The outhouses of schools are 
never satisfactory; but these were in as good, I 
can say even better condition than most of the 
schools I have ever been connected with or 
visited. The bathing facilities are ample and 
well adapted for cleanliness and health; and 
are much better than the large majority of the 
children of the State have access to. It is pos- 
sible that a few improvements in the accomoda- 
tions that pertain to the physical interests of the 
children might be suggested; but from a wide 
observation of schools I can truthfully say that 
they are far above the average of boarding 
schools; and that I saw nothing that could in 
any way interfere with the health of pupils. It 
would be an incalculable blessing to the State 
if every boy and girl of the Commonwealth had 
equal facilities for physical development and 
the preservation of health. 

Moral and Religious.—1 was especially anx- 
ious to ascertain then, what was being done for 
the moral and religious education of these young 
people, more particularly so since there seemed 
to be an impression that the moral condition of 
these schools was very low and badly neglected. 
My inquiries and examination resulted in ascer- 
taining a number of facts which were very in- 
teresting to me and which will be of interest 
also to the public. 

All the teachers I learned are members of 
some church, which in itself is a promise of 
moral and Christian example to the children. 
The school is opened each morning with sing- 
ing, reading the Bible, and prayer. After these 
opening exercises, the Sunday School lesson 
for the Sabbath is taught for a few minutes. So 
thorough is the instruction in the Bible lesson 
that each pupil a few weeks ago could — 
the subjects of the lessons and golden text from 
the 1st of January, to the second Sunday in 
May. There is also evening worship consisting 
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of singing, reading the Bible and prayer, con- 
ducted by members of the faculty. 

On Sabbath morning there is religious ser- 
‘vice from 10:30 to 11:30, conducted by ministers 
of different denominations. On the first and 
second Sunday of the month the services 
are conducted by a Methodist minister; on the 
fourth Sunday by an Episcopal minister ; and 
on the fifth Sunday of the month, when there is 
one, by a Moravian minister. On Sabbath 
afternoon at half past two o'clock the Sunday 
School meets in the school chapel, This Sun- 
day School is under the general direction of Dr. 
Harper's Church of Broad and Green streets, 
Professor P. J. Umstead being the Superintendent. 
There are 41 Sunday Schocl teachers of this 
school, most of them from Dr. Harper's Church, 
but there are also several Methodists and Bap- 
tists who teach in the school. One*class is 
taught by a wealthy gentleman, an elder of the 
Presbyterian church, and one classis also taught 
by the —— wife of Dr. Harper. The 
singing, which was a prominent feature of the 
exercises, was conducted by Mr. Robarts of the 
Phanixville Messenger. 1 had the on 
of spending a part of the afternoon in this Sun- 
day School, and my heart was filled with grati- 
tude at the sight of the good work done for the 
spiritual welfare of these orphan children. 

I was naturally desirous of ascertaining the 
influence of this religious training upon the 
pupils; and on making inquiry I| find that at 
present fifty-one girls and fwenty-five boys of 
the Soldiers’ Orphans are members of Dr. Har- 
,per’s Church, Since the organization of the 
Sunday School, eleven years ago, about three 
hundred have been members of his church, 
many of them are still members of this church, 
while some have connected themselves with 
other churches in the different localities where 
they reside. 

These facts are the result of observation and 
inquiry and have been verified by the testimony 
of others. They speak for themselves; and noth- 
ing that I could add would increase their signifi- 
cance, The work in which the institution is 
is engaged is a noble one, and it seems to me 
the managers and teachers deserve high praise 
for the efficient and faithful manner in which 
they are conducting it. You are helping to re- 
deem the pledge which Pennsylvania's great 
war Governor made to the fathers of these chil- 
dren when he urged them to go forth to battle 
for the nation. You have opened a source of 
influence here which will mould the future lives 
of these young people, and in the providence of 
God per — determine their eternal destiny. 
A work so high and so faithfully performed de- 
serves words of encouragement and congratula- 
.tion ; and to Mrs. Hutter and her co-laborers, per- 
mit me to say, that though you may not always 
have been appreciated, you need not fear that 
you will not have your reward. You have a 
high reward in the consciousness of a duty 
well performed ; but more than that, in homes 
of intelligence and virtue these orphan chil- 
dren will hereafter stand up and call you 
blessed; and you will meet with the Divine 
approval at the last day. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Stockdill : It is gratifying 

to me to state that our teachers are better pre- 
ared this year than ever. They do very well 

in Physiology. In different sections of the 
county the physicians are teaching classes in 
this subject. Dr. U. O. Hileman, of Parks town- 
ship, and Dr. R. E. McCauley, of Apollo, de- 
serve special mention for the interest manifested 
in our teachers. Their students stand a good 
examination in that branch. I wish all the phy- 
sicians of the county would take hold of this 
work. I attended the examination of the grad- 
uating class of the State Normal School at In- 
diana. They stood an excellent examination. 
Prof. Durling and his corps of excellent teach- 
ers are doing a good work. I wish all people 
would take as much interest in Normal Schools 
as Hon. Silas Clarke and Mr. Wilson, of In- 
diana. They are the right men in the right place. 
The directors of Kiskiminetas township have 
contracted for another excellent school building. 
Bethel and North Buffalo have done the same. 
The good work goes on, The Kittanning 
public school building has been contracted 
for at a cost of $35,000. It will be an elegant 
building, with all necessary modern improve- 
ments. Kittanning ought to have a good school 
building, as it is one of the wealthiest towns of 
its size in the State. We have held four exami- 
nations of teachers. The applicants never did 
so well. They are well prepared in Physiology 
and Hygiene. We have a few people that are 
opposed to this latter study, but they do not be- 
long to the intelligent class by any means. 

BeRKS—Supt. Keck : Hamburg changed her 
school term from seven to eight months. The 
Lower Heidelberg directors will put up a new 
school house. Bernville changed her school 
term from eight to seven months. Birdsboro 
will be obliged to open a tenth school. There 
are more applicants this year than we ever had 
before. Most of the applicants are well pre- 
pared in Physiology. 

BLatR—Supt. Likens: Many of the teachers 
are attending Normal Schools. Summer schools 
are in session in various parts of the county. 
Two new houses will be built during the sum- 
mer—one in Freedom, and the other in Logan 
township. The first annual examination of the 
pupils who have completed the prescribed 
course of study in the grammar school of Ty- 
rone was held June 2d. Five pupils were in 
the class, and all passed creditably. The com- 
inencement exercises were held June 4th. 
Deputy Supt. Houck was present and addressed 
the graduates. It was an evening long to be 
remembered by the good people of Tyrone. 


CAMBRIA—Supt. Strayer: More new houses 
will be built during the coming year than in any 
one year since my connection with the schools. 
Our ig generally seem fully alive to the fact 
that to have good schools we must have good 
buildings. About two-thirds of the teachers of 
the county are now attending school, and 
we may look for better qualified teachers than 
heretofore. Coopersdale Academy, in charge 
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of Prof. John S. McKay, has opened for the 
second session. Trustees have been elected, 
and a building will be erected during the sum- 
mer. Our’ schools were generally successful 
during the term just closed. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: The examinations 
thus far held show a marked improvement over 
last year, and especially so in Arithmetic, Or- 
thography and Theory of Teaching. Excellent 
work was done in the schools during the past 
year with the new branch, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, and the teachers show by the examina- 
tions they pass in this branch that they have 
worked it up thoroughly. 

CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: Our excellent Nor- 
mal School is doing a grand work in educating 
teachers. Not that it graduates so many, but 
many of our young men and women, after 
spending a year or two at one of our high 
schools or seminaries, go to the Normal and 
qualify themselves for good work in the schools. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The examina- 
tion for the borough of Renovo was held June 
12th. The full Board of Directors was present. 
A, D. Rank has been re-elected principal of the 
Renovo schools. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Sturdevant: Mr. R. D. 
Crawford, of the Cambridgeboro schools, has 
resigned the principalship and accepted a simi- 
lar position at Tidioute, Pa., at an increased sal- 
ary. While we congratulate him on his advance- 
ment, we are sorry to lose him from ~ schools 
and our educational councils. Geo. 1. Wright, 
principal of the Conneautville schools, has been 
re-elected at an increased salary. Geo. L. 
Thomas has accepted the principalship of the 
Springboro schools, having been chosen from a 
large number of applicants. Unusual care is 
being taken in the selection of teachers. In our 
leading schools, an especial effort is also being 
made to secure the best available primary 
teachers. This is exceedingly hopeful, as a 
sign of progress. Miss Lizzie Kelley retires from 
the Cambridgeboro; she is to be succeeded by 
Miss Irene Wilson, who has also shown especial 
aptitude for primary work. 

GREENE—Supt. Herrington: The effort being 
put forth by the teachers for their own improve- 
ment surpasses that of former years. There 
are twelve locai Normal schools taught by very 
competent teachers in the county this year, and 
the attendance at the Waynesburg Normal is 
one hundred. In the examinations thus far 
held, we find teachers very much better pre- 
pared than formerly. 

LycomiInc—Supt. Lose: The schools of 
Muncy and Montoursville closed this month. 
At Muncy five students graduated from the high 
school. At Montoursville a three-days’ exami- 
nation was held and pupils promoted accord- 
ingly. The schools of the latter place are in a 
better condition than for years past. 

McKeEan—Supt. Campbell: The Smethport 
schools closed with appropriate, interesting, and 
successful exercises. The house was filled to its 
utmost capacity. The most encouraging feature 
of our schools thus far is the re-employment of 
many of our successful teachers. 
PoTTER—Supt. (Miss) Buckbee: The semi- 
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annual meeting of our Teachers’ Association was 
held in Sharon, June 28th. About forty teachers 
were in attendance. Our County Readin, Cir- 
cle held its first regular meeting in connection 
with the Association. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Weller: The’ Sprirg 
schools were well attended, and the number : f 
applicants for examination greater than ever 
before. We have more to select from, and 
hope thus to secure a better class of teachers. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Eight pupils from 
Kelly township, having finished the prescribed 
course of study, were examined by the County 
Superintendent, and awarded diplomas. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: The Board of Sugar 
Creek township will build a two-story house at 
Reno this summer. The school at Two-Mile 
Run, in the same district, should be graded and 
two teachers employed. This will require a new 
building, which will probably be erected next 
season. The summer schools in this county 
have less than two-thirds of their winter enroll- 
ment, and the rate per cent. of attendance is 
also much smaller. The districts which have a 
continuous term, or nearly so, lead the others 
very decidedly in educational work. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Kennedy: Classes were grad- 
uated this month at the following graded schools : 
Honesdale, Hawley, and Waymart. The exer- 
cises in each case were very commendable and 
indicated thorough study. G. W. Twitmyer is 
re-engaged at Honesdale, W. T. Butler at Seely- 
ville, and J. F. Dooley at Waymart. This in- 
sures another good year’s work in these schools. 
Dr. Wm. Miller succeeds J. E. Tiffany at the 
Pleasant Mount Academy. 

BRISTOL—Supt. (Miss) Booz: At a meeting of 
the School Board all the teachers were re-ap- 
pointed. The salaries remain the same, though 
an effort was made to advance them. The sal- 
aries of the janitors were increased. The clos- 
ing exercises of the grammar school were very 
creditable to teachers and pupils. The music 
by the grammar school orchestra occasioned 
much merriment. 

HAZLETON Boro’.—Supt. Harman: The an- 
nual “‘ Exposition of Work’”’ was held June 12th 
and 13th. It embraced all of the final exami- 
nation papers, and the drawing and writing of 
the year, together with such special work as 
each teacher chose to prepare. The schools 
closed with class exercises and the annual com- 
mencement. Seventy-five boys and two girls 
completed the course very satisfactorily and re- 
ceived their diplomas. County Superintendent 
James M. Coughlin closed the exercises with 
one of the best practical educational addresses 
that we have ever heard. The work of the 
scholars was the best that has yet been placed 
upon exhibition. It was all done neatly, and 
the final examinations were done with the pen. 
The interest manifested by the citizens was er- 
couraging, and the success of the year, as well 
as of the closing exercises, is commendatory of 
the corps of teachers, who have labored so faith- 
fully. Hereafter the school board will consist 
of nine members. Nearly all of our old teachers 
have been re-elected; several have received an 
increase of salary. Another school will be 
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opened in the primary grade. 
the coming year are encouraging. 
MAHANoyY City—Supt. Balentine: June 4th, 
our tenth commencement was held in the Citi- 
zens’ Rink. Nearly one thousand people were 
present. The class numbered thirteen ; aver- 
age age seventeen years. Dr. B. F. Shaub, of 
Millersville, delivered an able and eloquent ad- 
dress on the occasion, closing with appropriate 
advice to the graduates. 
NORRISTOWN —- Supt. Gotwals: The high 
school commencement was held June 28th. As 
usual the hall was crowded. These exercises 
are becoming more popular every year. The 
only difficulty in the way is the inadequate size 
of the hall. The graduating class numbered 
thirty-seven. The addresses, essays, and reci- 
tations by the no were well received by the 
audience, and highly commended. The music 
by the school, aided by an efficient orchestra, 
was praised by all. The citizens seem well 
pleased with the work done in their schools. 
PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Commence- 
ment exercises were held June 14th, in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. Seven young men 
and sixteen young ladies were graduated. A 
short address was delivered by County Supt. 
Harvey. 
SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The teachers’ an- 
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nual examination was held during the month. 
Whilst fhe standard was considerably advanced, 
the average reached by a majority of the teach- 
ers far surpassed that of former years. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: Our schools 
have just closed an unusually successful year. 
Marked improvement has been made by our 
teachers in respect to school government and 
methods of instruction. The Directors have 
built and furnished three new school-houses. 
The half-day system in the primary schools has 
been abolished, and the full time plan adopted, 
to the great satsfaction of the patrons of the 
schools. The high school graduated a class of 
nine pupils, seven of whom were young men. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn : During this and 
the last month, I examined all the schools, and 
the result is an average all around of 85 per 
cent. Six pupils of the high school were 
granted diplomas. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: All appli- 
cants for provisional certificates, except four, 
were graduates of our high school. During my 
entire Superintendency, | never examined a 
class so well prepared. Two additional schools 
will be organized at the beginning of next term. 
The salaries fixed for next term have been in- 
creased, in the aggregate, more than two thou- 
sand dollars. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


SOME BOOKS FOR A TEACHERS’ 
LIBRARY, 


A T this time of the year, when earnest teach- 
J\ ers are thinking of new methods, means, 
and helps, to introduce with the opening of the 
new school year, we do not doubt that through- 
out the State preparations are being made to 
start teachers’ libraries, or where they have been 
started, to add new works to them. For a 


| reference. 





Teachers’ Library is being more and more rec- | 


ognized as an essential part of the oe pr of 
every first-class school. The stan 


ard of re- | 


quirement for our teachers has been raised so | 


high, that to fully meet it they absolutely must 


have many books outside of their ordinary text- | 


books. They must have them or fall short of 


the standard set up. With the salaries most of | 


them get, however, it is next to impossible for 


them to buy the needed works out of their own | 
To meet this grave difficulty is | 


pockets alone. 
the mission of the Teachers’ Library, where, at 
a comparatively slight expense to each teacher, 
can be placed the works needed by all—right at 


hand in the school building, and accessible to | 


every teacher as needed. 
The time is rapidly coming when a Teachers’ 


Library will be considered as indispensable a | 
part of every school’s equipment, as are now | 


the scholars’ slates and text-books. 

In order to help our teachers in the matter 
of furnishing such libraries, we have carefully 
selected a list of works for the purpdse, all of 
which are especially fitted for teachers’ use and 


Many more as important could no 
doubt be named. We do not give the list as in 
any sense a complete one. But we give it as 
containing books we personally know to be re- 
liable and helpful, and which, if procured, will 
be found to form a very good nucleus for a 
more varied, comprehensive, and complete col- 
lection. To some of the books we have already 
referred in the past; of such we give here 
only the titles, and reference to the number of 
The Fournal in which fuller notice of them is 
to be found. It will be seen that our present 
list does not include much more than the de- 
partments of language, literature, and history. 
We may in the future enlarge it to cover the 
other departments. 

First of all, every library should have a good 
work on Psychology, and we know of none bet- 


| ter adapted for teachers’ use than Prof. Jas. 


Sully’s, (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) noticed 
in last month's Yourna/. In the same number 
we also noticed Brown's new work on Zhe Phil- 
osophy of Expression (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) For the practical application of the 
philosophy to the work of instruction in elocu- 
tion, Prof. Russell's Orthophony, or The Cul- 
tivation of the Voice in Elocution (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20) will be found 
very helpful. It has been thoroughly revised, 


| enlarged, and much improved in this new 


(sixty-third) edition, and will now be more use- 
ful than ever in giving a thorough ground-work, 
with scientific, rational, eminently clear and 
practical instructions, for the elementary teach- 

















































ing of elocution. It will continue to be regarded 
as one of the very best works of the kind in ex- 
istence. By its side, as one of the best works 
on the study of right expression in composition, 
should stand Prof. Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric 
(Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.—see Fournal, 
March, 1886), and as supplementary to both, 
Richard Grant White’s Words and their Uses. 
(See April, 1886), Every-Day English (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co). Both these are 
standard works, and really indispensable to 
every student or teacher of correct English. 
Every-Day English is a sequel to Words and 
their Uses, and treats in Mr. White's inimitable 
style, first of Speech. secondly Writing, thirdly 
Grammar, and fourthly Words and Phrases. It 
is not a text-book, but a series of charmingly 
written, profound essays, full of common-sense, 
large learning and delightful humor. 

Turning to the department of literature, we 
have a marvel of condensed comprehensive- 
ness in Anne C. Lynch Botta’s Handbook of 
Universal Literature (Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.) In its nearly 600 pages it gives 
a clear survey of the entire field of literature, 
beginning with the origin of letters, sketching 
the Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit and other an- 
cient and modern oriental literatures, treating 
more fully the Greek and Roman, and devoting 
entire chapters to the Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Finnish, Slavic, Dutch, Scandina- 
vian, German, English, and American, bringing 
the history of each down to 1885. The book is 
certainly a mudtum in parvo, and not only ad- 
mirable for reference, but interesting for study and 
entertaining to read; above all, it is thorough, 
accurate, and entirely reliable. For a conve- 
nient literary cyclopedia nothing can compare 
for lowness of price with Alden’s Cyclopedia of 
Universal Literature (New York: Jno. B. Alden, 
15 vols., $8.) It is alphabetically arranged, 
under each author's name giving a brief bio- 
graphical sketch,$critical notices, and usually 
very satisfactory specimens of each author’s 
writings. Notwithstanding the absurdly low 
price, the books are well printed, on good 
paper, and very well bound in cloth, gilt top, 
etc. The first three volumes are now ready, 
and the complete set will be issued within a 
month or two. 

A teachers’ library, however, needs also some- 
thing fuller, on English and American literature 
in particular. For the best history of English 
literature we recommend Prof. Welsh's History 
and Development of English Literature and 
Language (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. See 
Journal, January, 1886.) Besides this, a less 
detailed and critical, but not less useful work, is 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson's Familiar Talks 
on English Literature (Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co., $1.50.) It is a history of English letters 
up to the time of Scott, written in a familiar and 
exceedingly interesting style. These qualities 
have made this one of the most popular works 
of the kind in the language. It is in use in a 
large number of schools, and is growing in 
favor from year to year. More than any other 
book of the kind it succeeds in making the study 
of literature pleasant and interesting, creating 
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thus a taste for more knowledge in this special 
field of study. We believe it only needs an ex- 
amination to be at once procured and put into 
the library. The same publishers also issue an- 
other excellent work for teachers’ reference and 
use, Saintsbury’s Specimens of English Prose 
Style, from Malory to Macaulay. It will be found 
exceedingly useful in teaching literature, as it 
gives extracts from the chief works of a multitude 
of English writers, which otherwise would not be 
as conveniently accessible. It is largely used 
in England as well as in our own country. 
Both books are excellently made in every re- 
spect, as indeed are all the works of this leading 
ea house of the West. The late E. P. 
Nhipple’s Literature of the Age of Elizabeth 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. See Journad, 
March, 1886), is the standard authority for that 
most fruitful and interesting period; while E. 
C. Stedman's two charming volumes, Victorian 
Poets, and Poets of America (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. See /ourna/, January, 1886), 
are classics, and the standard works on the 
modern poetry of our language. No library 
should be without them. Prof. Chas. F. Rich- 


’ ardson’s little Primer of American Literature 


(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 30 cts.), is 
most serviceable for handy reference. It is 
really more than its humble title professes, 
being an accurate, conscientious and critical 
epitome, in very readable form, of the leading 
facts and elements in American literature from 
colonial times down to the present. It deserves 
its very wide popniarity. For reference as to 
literary names and dates, Mr. Oscar Fay 
Adams’s Handbook of English Authors and 
Handbook of American Authors (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. See Journa/, Novem- 
ber, 1885), are just what teachers often want. 
Similarly Wm. A. Wheeler's Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction ($2.), by the same 
publishers, will be found exceedingly useful. 
This is really a book every reader of fiction and 
of the best literature almost daily feels the need 
of, giving not only all the noted names of an- 
cient, medieval, and modern fiction, mythology, 
drama, etc., but nicknames and pseudonyms as 
well, with the pronunciation, explanation, and 
often the whole history of each one. As Mr. 
Longfellow said of it, ‘It is a work sui generts, 
all the flowers from the field of romance min- 
gled together.” Yesterdays with Authors, by 
Jas. T. Fields (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $2), is so well known and so well loved by 
all intelligent readers as to need no more than 
mention here. Mr. Fields in his own charming 
way makes us better acquainted with the per- 
sonality of the authors of whom he writes than 
do most biographers. Yet it is in no sense a bi- 
ography, but only sketches of the author's own 


personal acquaintance with Hawthorne, Dick-- 


ens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, “ Barry Corn- 
wall" and some of his friends. It is a most 
delightful, and at the same time instructive book. 
We have left the American Men of Letters 
series for the last, though they ought to be 
among the first books procured for the library. 
(See Journa/, July, August, October, November, 
1885.) So likewise Harrison's Choice of Books 
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(New York: Macmillan & Co.), and Baldwin's 
The Book Lover (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co.), ought to be had by every teacher (See 
Journal, June, 1886); while one or more good 
collections «f poetry will also meet a frequently 
felt want. ‘Iwo excellent ones are published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with special reference 
to this purpose. One, Poetry for Children, pre- 
pared o Dr. Samuel Eliot, superintendent of 
the Boston public schools, has given great satis- 
faction wherever used ; the other was prepared 
by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and is entitled Ba/- 
lads and Lyrics. In both the selections are 
made with excellent taste; there is variety 
enough to suit all ages and capacities, and 
the aim has been steadily kept in view, in the 
words of Mr. Lodge, ‘“‘to breed a liking for 
good poetry, and to suggest more extended 
reading in the works, both in prose and in 
verse, of the best authors."” The two together 
cost only $1.80. . 

In the department of history we can mention 
only a few of the most needed works, such as 
Fisher's Outlines of Universal History (New 
York: Blakeman, Taylor & Co. See /ournai, 
April, 1886), and Ploetz'’s Z£pitome of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History, translated and 
edited by Wm. K. Tillinghast (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $3.) This is a remarkably 
clear and comprehensive survey of the history 
of the world from ancient times up to the pres- 
ent. It is specially designed as a guide to the 
study and teaching of history. And for this its 
unique arrangement, whereby a brief connected 
narrative is accompanied by a clear, well-grad- 
uated chronology, which emphasizes the se- 
quence of events without breaking up the story, 
is admirably adapted. In thoroughness, accu- 
racy, and arrangement, it is a model of what a 
book of reference should be. For fuller his- 
tories of separate countries, nothing better prob- 
ably can be found than the Studenis’ Series of 
Harper and Brothers. 

In American history, outside of the larger 
works of Bancroft and McMaster, there are 
several specially suitable for teachers’ libraries. 
Such is Mrs. Richardson's exceilent //is/ory of 
our Country, from its discovery by Columbus to 
the celebration of the Centennial, fully illus- 
trated and handsomely printed and bound 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.50.) It 
is a volume of 600 octavo pages, written in 
Mrs. Richardson's graphic and entertaining 
style, and remarkably full and comprehensive 
in the treatment of all important men and 
events. Col. Higginson’s Larger //istory o 
the United States (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. See Yourna/, December, 1885), is 
of equal interest and excellence, though carry- 
ing the history no further than Jackson's admin- 
istration. For the history of the individual 
States of the Union, the volumes of the 4mer- 
ican Commonwealth Series (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. See Fourna/, January, 
1886), are invaluable. Very useful, too, to the 
student of that most thrilling period of our his- 
tory, the War for Independence, is Justin Win- 
sor's Reader's Handbook of the American Rev- 
olution (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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$1.25), in which will be found an exhaustive 
list of works on every phase of the great strug- | 
gle, with numerous critical and explanatory 
notes and notices, and the whole so wisely ar- 
ranged and indexed that any one wanting a full 
knowledge of any particular period or event of 
the Revolution, need but turn to this volume 
and at once find indicated every work, source, 
and authority to be had on the subject. It isa 
work of the utmost value to the independent 
student of American history. 

Here we close our list for the present. We | 
have mentioned enough books with which to 
begin a good library. Teachers or Directors 
will make no mistake in getting them at least, 
though there may be others they will want be- 
sides. They are all books such as we know 
from experience teachers almost daily need for 
consultation, reference, and study. If they 
have them right at hand, they will be better 
teachers for it, and do better work for the cause 
of education. 


THE History OF Russia. From the Earliest Times 
to 1877. By Alfred Rambaud. Translated by 
Leonora B. Lang. Illustrated, gilt top. r2mo. Vol. 
L., pp. 309; vol. IL., pp. 305. Price $1.75. New 
York: John B. Alden, 393 Pearl St. 

Good histories of Russia are scarce in our language, 
yet the importance and interest of Russian history 
are such as to make its study unusually entertaining. 
So far as we know, the work before us is the best 
popular history of Russia accessible to English read- 
ers. And, we may say, it has only now been made 
generally accessible, since Mr. Alden offers it at so 
marvellously low a price; formerly the very same 
work could not be bought for less than $18. Who- 
ever examines the workmanship of the two handsome 
volumes, the good paper, print, and excellent bind- 
ing, must be astonished at the possibility of their 
being offered at so low a figure. It is a book worthy 
of a place in any library, and one our school libraries 
should not neglect to procure. No historical depart- 
ment can any longer be considered complete without 
having a history of Russia on its shelves. 


KANT’s Etuics. A Critical Exposition. By Noah 
Porter, President of Yale College. ramo., pp. 249. 
Price $1.25. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is the fifth volume of Griggs’ Philosophical 
Classics, bound uniformly with the proceding ones, 
on Kant’s Pure Reason, Schelling’s Idealism, Fichte’s 
Science of Knowledge, and Hegel’s Aésthetics, and 
every way worthy of them. We cannot speak in too 
high praise of this admirable series; when complete 
it will be an invaluable work to the philosophical stu- 
dent. And of all the volumes, none is more im- 
portant than the one before us. The ethical system 
of Kant has never yet been superseded. Its principles 
are the foundation on which all our best moral phi- 
losophies are built. The threatened spread of utili- 
tarianism can no more effectively be met and over- 
come than by the renewed study of the system of the 
great German thinker. And the tendency to-day is 
stronger than ever to return to this study. We there- 
fore consider the publication of this volume, and in- 
deed of the whole series, an undertaking as timely as . 
it is important. The publishers are particularly for- 
tunate in having procured President j’orter for this 
volume; for no more thoroughly competent person 
for just this work could be found in the country. He 
has given us a volume as thorough, clear, and at the 
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same time interesting, as any thus far published on 

this important subject. Kant’s Ethics can be more 

thoroughly understood by the great majority from this 
little book than from the unaided study of Kant’s 
own original work. 

Woman IN Music. Sy George P. Upton. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo., pp. 221. 
Price $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
This is a charming little volume, full of interesting 

information, which could not be found anywhere else 

save as the fruit of laborious research in out-of-the- 
way musical histories and biographies. It is plainly 

a labor of love. The author, recognizing that no 

woman has composed any of the world’s great musi- 

cal works, seeks to account for this strange fact. 

This is done in the first chapter. Then he shows 

how woman has nevertheless been the cause of most 

of the world’s great compositions, by being the in- 
spiration of its great masters. He does this by giving 
short, entertaining biographies of Bach, Handel, 

Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 

Schumann, Chopin, Weber, and Wagner, and tracing 

the influence of woman in each one’s life and labors. 

He also shows that as an interpreter of music woman 

is far ahead of man, by reference to a multitude of 

world-famous female musicians. Finally he gives a 

list of all the noted female composers during the last 

three centuries. The book is one that will be most 
welcome to all interested in music and its history ; 
while there is no one who will not find it delightfully 
entertaining reading. The artistic make up of the 
volume, beautiful proportions, excellent typography, 

delicate head and tail pieces, and neat binding, are a 

credit to the publishers. 

THE WISDOM AND ELOQUENCE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Compiled by Callie L. Bonney. s12mo0., gilt top, 
pp. 227. Price, 75 sts. New York: Jno. B. 
Alden. 

A study of the masterpieces of forensic style and 
address is the best education in the acquirement of 
such style. And certainly none is:‘more worthy of 
being made the subject of such study than Daniel 
Webster. The compiler of this volume has selected 
from his orations, speeches, and so forth, with much 
judiciousness, and put the best of his “ wisdom and 
eloquence” into a neat, compact, and convenient 
book. Nowhere will this work be more appreciated 
than in our schools and by educators in general. Mr. 
Alden deserves the thanks of all for having brought 
out this volume in so excellent a form, and at a price 
within the reach of every one. 

NUMBERS ILLUSTRATED and Applied in Language, 
Drawing and Reading Lessons, An Arithmetic 
Sor Primary Schools. By Andrew J. Rickoff & 
£. C. Davis. 12mo., boards, pp. 160. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

NuMBERS APPLIED. A Complete Arithmetic for 
Intermediate and Grammar Schools. By A. J. 
Rickoff. 12mo., cloth, pp. 416. The same. 

Both the volumes of Appleton’s Standard Arithme- 
fics are excellent. The design of the first is to fa- 
miliarize the child with numbers and their combina- 
tions, not by means of repeating such formule as 
“4 and 3 are 7,” but by provoking observation to lead 
him to the adoption of the formulas as a statement of 
his own experience.”’ This end isserved by numerous 
pictorial illustrations, language lessons, diagrams, 
slate exercises, and object work. We believe that a 
competent teacher can make the primary study of 
arithmetic a pleasant task for the little ones, instead 
of the dreaded labor it was to many of us in our 
earliest years. The second volume carries out the 
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same principles and methods, and applies them to more 
advanced scholars and subjects. A special feature 
of it is the great number of short exercises, and sug- 
gestions for original problems- It is very properly 
sought to familiarize the student with principles and 
methods by means of these rather than by the mere 
memorizing of definitions and rules. The books are 
well worth examining by our teachers and directors. 


EssENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
ANALYSIS AND GRAMMAR. Sy /. £. Murray. 
r2mo,, pp. 226. Price 75 cts. Philadelphia: 
Jno. E. Potter & Co. 

ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
ANALYSIS, AND GRAMMAR. Sy /. £. Murray. 
12mo., pp. 384. Price, go cts. The same. 

These volumes are Books I. and II. of A/urray’s 
Language Series. The idea of teaching Composition, 
Analysis and Grammar together is certainly the only 
correct one, and is very successfully followed by 
Prof. Murray. Pupils are required to study the sen- 
tences as a whole before they take up the separate 
parts of speech; and every point of each subject is 
made clear, and impressed on the mind by the use of 
numerous exercises and examples. Definitions and 
rules are as few and short as possible. Conscientious 
thoroughness characterizes the method of treatment 
in both books, at the same time the manner, variety 
and kind of exercises and so on, serve to make the 
study interesting and pleasant. The books deserve 
to become very popular as text-books, and we believe 
are sure of becoming so. They have merits that need 
only be examined to be appreciated. The publishers, 
too, have done their work well. The paper is good, 
print large and clear, and binding substantial and 
attractive. 

GEOLOGICAL STUDIES; OR ELEMENTS OF GEOL- 
ocy. For High Schools, Colleges, Normal, and 
Other Schools. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 
Svo., illustrated, pp. 513. Price $3.00. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

We have before had occasion to express our great 
satisfaction with the works of Prof. Winchell. He 
stands at the head of American geologists to-day ; and 
his works on the subject are among the best in the 
language. For a practical instructor, guide, and 
help in the actual study of this most fascinating sci- 
ence, however, we know of no other work of his or 
of any author that can be compared with the substan- 
tial and well-made volume before us. It is really two 
volumes in one; in the first part the study is induc- 
tively pursued, familiar facts, pebbles, boulders, rocks, 
springs, sediments and erosions, strata and fossils, are 
noted, studied and explained. And all in a manner 
so clear and simple, that the young scholar will not 
only understand, but should become deeply inter- 
ested in the subject. The student is then gradually 
led to the broader generalizations of the science. Use- 
ful tables are given for the ready determination of 
minerals and rocks. Part II. gives a compact, system- 
atic review of the subject, with a fuller treatment of 
the whole. Here again are excellent tables, maps, 
and charts. Prof. Winchell’s treatment is fresh, en- 
tertaining, thorough and original. The arrangement 
of the book is logical, natural and eminently practi- 
cal. The whole work is, in every respect, admira- 
ble, whether for use as a text-book, or as a guide in 
private study. “We know of no better work of like 
aim and compass in the language, if indeed there is 
any that can be called as good. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the volume is worthy of the contents, and 
as thoroughly praiseworthy. It is a book we can 
heartily commend to all. 
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